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SUGGESTED PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR 1915 CONFERENCES 


Note: 


mittee, for consideration at the 1915 Conferences of workers for the blind. 


topics have been suggested. 


The Secretary the American Association Workers for the Blind 


to 
ascertain what are considered to be the most vital subjects, aside from the bag 2 of the. Uniform Type Com- 


interesting and important 


you have not already done so, will you kindly number the two lists given below (each separately) in- 
dicate what you consider to be the relative importance of the various topics and mail immediately to Charles 


Campbell, 911 Franklin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


you are live worker for the blind you will this TODAY. 


GENERAL TOPICS. 
The prevention blindness all its phases. 


B. A practical form of remunerative employment for 
blind women. (1) First, in shops; second, in their 
homes, where their handiwork under the supervision 
of an association or commission; third, when their 
home products are not seen until presented for sale. 
(II) Methods for disposing of women’s work. 


Practical home employment for blind men. 


D. Best means of aiding the incompetent, incapaci- 
tated, and aged blind: Pensions and homes. 


E. The desirability of more adequate training and 
for commercial life, particularly all 
forms salesmanship. What can done impress 
upon the blind the absolute necessity being inde- 
pendent, and not relying others for assistance 


The necessity adequate tests for determining 
the mentality the blind who appear subnormal 


and proper provision for them educationally and custo- 
dially. 


What the most effective method educating 
the public the qualifications and needs the blind? 

“Why don’t the seeing workers for the blind more 
frequently practice what they preach, themselves 
employing the blind?” 


Has enforced separation the sexes the 
schools for the blind proven wise policy? This 
question limited facts, not theories, re- 
garding the advantages disadvantages the ming- 
ling of sexes. 

How can the serious economic disadvantages the 


intermarriage the blind effectively brought home 
the blind themselves? 


Insurance and sick benefit for blind workmen. 


Street musicians and beggars. Where does beg- 
ging end and salesmanship begin? 


blind? poultry raising? 


What method can adopted cure blind 
person inordinate egotism, which often handi- 
caps him and tends to injure the whole cause of the 
blind? 

“What can done with blind persons Asso- 

ciation Workers for the Blind who are zealous and 
really much good work but lack tact and are al- 
ways plunging into things and making trouble for 
others?” (Suggested blind worker.) 

How many distributing centers for books for 
the blind need? Shall they complete and 
fewer number one each state? How avoid 
duplication, etc.? 

The desirability art and accuracy library 
books for the blind. Many the blind use type- 
writers and are expected write “good form,” but 
how can they unless the books they read are 
accurate spelling, punctuation and alignment? 


profession for the 


EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


The need for actual and practical training 
blind girls for every day home life and the effectivg 
education of the parents to expect and encourage act- 
ive participation household duties. 

The lack of domestic training is a serious drawback 
finding boarding places for blind women. 


The necessity superintendent having com- 
plete knowledge the home conditions and the possi- 
bilities for employment the home town every 
pupil and the adaptation the pupil’s course study 
enable him her become efficient citizen. 

The need for closer relationship between schools for 
the blind and the graduates. 


The value secondary literary education for 
totally blind pupils. 

How far should our pupils taken literary 
work when evidence given that the pupil not 
adapted literary work? 

Should tuning taught without fair knowledge 
music? 


Should music taught without some literary work? 


Teaching tuning with emphasis 
teaching. Necessity for a thorough mechanical train- 
ing. Piano buying ‘and selling. Suggestions from 
successful blind piano tuners. Suggestions from see- 
ing employers of blind tuners in factories and stores. 


what extent should teaching schools for 
the blind oral, and what extent should books 
used; and any study, these methods should 
jointly employed. what manner should this combi- 
nation effected save time and energy 
the best interests the 


Would not the general tone pupils our schools 
better should mark for lessons Handicraft, 
Physical Culture, and General Conduct? 


Would not such system give average 
pupil’s entire school life, and stand more directly 
for what human entity—mentally, physically 
and morally? 


The necessity for normal training course 
music including practice-class seeing children. 


How can best develop the play spirit among 
the blind? 


What method would best make the blind more 
extensive readers? them more live reading 
matter” (?).] 


What the most effective. method dealing 
with blindisms? 


Vacation for students their teens and 
other preparation for vocational efficiency. 


The necessity for the highest possible conserva- 
tion mental energy with blind pupils. All unneces- 
sary memorizing should be avoided. Physical exer- 


cises which tax the memory should not regarded 
recreation. 


The duty the school pupils who have al- 
most sight enough attend public school, but not 
quite. Should the schools for the blind insist on their 
learning to read with their fingers, or may they allow 
them use their eyes their work schools for 
the blind? Should myopes trained special classes 
the public schools? 
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MAKING REED BASKETS 
and Euclid Avenue. They show well what effec 


Besides the living workers under the Clev 
public schools, the public library, the health 


Thousands people visited the Blind 
that the most beautiful and effective 


The exhibit will continue until Saturday, 
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DICTATION, FROM MACHINE MACHINE 


Blind workers, nearly twenty them, are 


seen engaged their usual productive 


vities the Blind Workers’ Village the 
ney and Levan building, East 14th Street 
work the blind can given 


Cleveland Society for the Blind, the village 
ith bureau and the State Commission for the 


Workers’ Village its first week. Their opi 
exhibit work for and the blind 


lay, October 24th, daily, from 9:30 


SOCIAL NEWS 


CTATION, FROM MACHINE MACHINE 


rkers, nearly twenty them, are 
engaged their usual productive 


the Blind Workers’ Village the 
Levan building, East 14th Street 
work the blind can given chance. 


Society for the Blind, the village includes exhibits the work 
and the State for the Blind. 


its first week. Their opinion verifies the original sta 
work for and the blind ever held this country. 


daily, from 9:30 a.m. 5:30 p.m. free the 


NEWS BUREAU 


MAKING ROPE MATS 


With this and the next issue, 
most the subscriptions 
FOR THE BLIND, expire and 
wish call the attention our friends the 
fact that there way which they can 
help the publication more than renewing 
their subscriptions promptly. When you find 
your magazine subscription blank, 

there remind you that your subscrip- 
due. Aside from the editor and his 
wife and very limited amount temporary 
clerical assistance, there regular office 
staff, much needed, attend the 
details publication and securing renewals 
subscriptions. The collecting and publish- 
ing the material which appears the maga- 
ine is, itself, heavy drain upon the two 
individuals who have only their evenings for 
this work and the least friends the cause can 

renew their subscriptions promptly. 

addition this, each subscriber would 
undertake raise least dollar addition 
his own subscription, the burden raising 
the annual deficit would materially lessened. 
Surely not fair expect the editor and 
his wife assume all the responsibility pro- 
ducing and financing this magazine and, much 
dislike referring this matter fre- 

est warrant the raising sufficient 
employ competent and permanent 
clerical assistance, the editor and his wife will 
obliged discontinue the contribution 
service which they have been gladly giving 
the cause the blind through this magazine. 

pleased announce the receipt this 

two contributions one hundred 
iollars each from two good friends the 
who have not previously been donors 

OUTLOOK FoR THE BLIND. 

Furthermore, response our recent ap- 
peal, are delighted record that every one 
who gave donations the publication fund 
last fall have been good enough give similar 
amounts this season and many have doubled 
annual subscription dollar. 


FRIENDS 
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The position this publication has won for it- 
self unique the annals work for the 
blind. respected and referred work- 
ers for the sightless all parts the world. 
Its mission usefulness constantly growing, 
but does not seem just that those who en- 
dorse should rest content merely with words 
approbation. not find the banks and 
printers willing accept these lieu cash, 
and should like see few more subscrip- 
tions specie. 

Gentle reader, this meant for YOU, and 
hope that everyone, even though she 
cannot afford make personal contribution, 
will least make the effort secure dona- 
tion from some friend for this international 
work for the blind. 


For long time those inter- 
the Blind ested the welfare the 
Value the blind Great Britain have 

British been urging the government 

undertake some effective 
governmental aid behalf the blind, and 
early this year Departmental Committee was 
appointed. Such committee corresponds very 
closely National Commission appointed 
the Government Washington. The function 
this Committee very similar the tempo- 
rary commissions for the blind which were ap- 
pointed New York and Massachusetts, e., 
has been created investigate the condition 
and the needs the blind and report with 
regard what methods deems best meet 
these needs. 

The first step taken such Depart- 
mental Committee “to take evidence,” e., 
“witnesses,” presumably experts work ‘for 
the blind, are called upon give evidence be- 
fore this committee. These witnesses appear 
before the committee alone and questions are 
asked them the chairman such way 
bring out the information which the commit- 
tee desires. These questions and answers are 
taken down court stenographer and later 
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are printed full. Unquestionably, the report 
this British Committee will prove very 
valuable document for future reference. 

view the fact that representatives 
work for the blind from many countries were 
London the time the International 
Conference, the Department Committee asked 
several foreign representatives appear and 
tell the work their respective countries. 

Among others called was the editor 
this magazine, and was particularly grati- 
fying find that the information which had 
been gathered and printed tabular form 
the FoR THE BLIND concerning edu- 
cational and industrial institutions for the blind 
the United States, was gieatly appreciated 
the members the Departmental Commit- 
tee. made possible for the witness give 
comprehensive figures about practically all the 
institutions the country. 

The thing which seemed surprise the 
Committee more than anything else was the 
fact that generally conceded state and 
governmental authorities, the representatives 
the people, that every blind child Amer- 
ica entitled free expense least 
good literary and industrial education 
boys and girls with sight. should re- 
membered that England all institutions for 
the blind are founded and largely maintained 
since 1893 that the Government has given any 
financial aid the education the blind and 
even that most instances limited and avail- 
able only for children under years age. 
enlarge this governmental aid that the 
friends the blind have brought about the 
creation this Committee.” 

Only those who have prepare such tables 
printed the OUTLOOK THE BLIND, 
Vol. II, Nos. and realize how difficult 
procure the necessary statistics, but when 
find Governmental Commission acknowl- 
edging their worth, then, indeed, those who 
have been responsible for their production 
feel that their labors have not been vain. 


the blind are compete 
with the seeing with any 
prospect success imperative that their 
instructors shall least equal not superior 
those who train the seeing. Fortunate 
the school for the blind which has upon its 


Dr. Wood 


staff man who recognized, the residents 
the city which the school located, 
one the leaders More 
fortunate such school when the head its 
musical department addition such recogni- 
tion sought those who see one the 
best instructors the community. Most fortu- 
nate the school whose director the musical 
department has such national recognition that 
commands place among the editorials 
such national magazine the Outlook, re- 
print which editorial given upon another 
page. 

‘Hasten the day when those responsible for 
the management all our schools for the 
blind will realize that their musical depart- 
ments cannot attain their highest efficiency un- 
til there upon their staffs those men who 
command the highest salaries for teaching the 
seeing. recognize that school for the 
blind can afford employ such high-priced 
professional talent for “full but 
school can afford not secure such inspira- 


tional service for least few hours every 
week, 


Momentous changes have 
occurred our institutions 
for the education of. the 
blind during the past few months. 

When Mr. Van Cleve received the invita- 
tion, August become Principal the 
New York Institute for the Education the 
Blind, found that Mr. William Wait, 
who had been since 1905 Principal Emeritus 
the Institute, had removed from the build- 
ing home the northern part the city 
New York, and Mr. Everett Tewksbury, 
who has been actively charge the man- 
agement, had resigned, the resignation take 
effect upon the appointment his 

figure the education the blind has 
been more commanding: and service more 
unselfish than Mr. Wait’s. will always 
remembered for his development the New 
York Point system tactile print. this 
devoted his hours rest from the onerous 
manager and, since his retirement from active 
participation the details management, 
has devoted practically his whole time the 
increasingly important subject double side 
printing device. Thus, even his old age, 
giving freely his time and money and use 
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his wonderfully the 
cause the blind. will always remem- 
bered Mr. Wait that was pre-eminently 
educator, upholding standard for his 
pupils rigorous that maintained for those 
who see. him also should credited the 
compiling and publication New York Point 
very extensive musical library tactile 
print. 

Those who may attend the future conven- 
tions instructors and workers for the blind 
will miss Mr. Tewksbury, that genial and 
courteous gentleman who has recent years 
been the active representative the New 
York Institute. 

Mr. Van Cleve’s resignation from the super- 
intendency the Ohio State School for the 
Blind become the Principal the New 
York City Institute, left vacancy one 
the largest institutions for the blind the 
country. The recent creation central 
board control, under whose jurisdiction 
comes the management the school for the 
blind, together with seventeen other State in- 
stitutions Ohio, has, are glad record, 
removed the appointment Mr. Van Cleve’s 
successor from politics. The Ohio Board 
Administration has adopted the policy en- 
deavoring find, whenever possible, success- 
ors for the heads their institutions from 
among the ranks the respective staffs. 
pursuance this policy, Mr. Maurer, 
the senior teacher, has been asked fill the 
vacancy. 

Illinois, spite there being board 
administration, Ohio, politics still plays 
its sinister role. regret the removal from 
the ranks “workers for the two 
such sincere members Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Woolston. Mr. Montgomery, the re- 
cently appointed Superintendent the Illinois 
School for the Blind, said good edu- 
cator, and are always glad when the new 
head school for the blind chosen from 
the ranks those who have been actively en- 
gaged the education the sighted, and 
have doubt that will become progress- 
ive worker for the blind, but this does not 
alter our attitude toward such changes. 
have said before are not criticising the 
gentlemen who are involved these changes, 
but, quote from our editorial last Janu- 
ary “it the principle the thing which 
arouses our indignation. When admitted 


all that train blind children that they 
can out into the world and make credit- 
able showing easy task, how can re- 
main silent and see their chances for adequate 
training made more difficult these constant 
changes? takes time for any person, how- 
ever well qualified educationally, become 
familiar with the condition and needs the 
blind, and outrage that any our 
blind children have subjected this 
continual change. The education the sighted 
has long since been freed from ruthless 
cal domination. all states where schools 
for the blind are still subject political in- 
fluence workers for the blind should make 
determined effort remove them from such 
harmful and undesirable domination.” 


the course securing 
the material for Mr. Irwin’s 
article had occasion 
discuss his contemplated adaptation the 
Binet Measuring Scale with progressive edu- 
cators the blind and were surprised find 
how little seemed known about the won- 
derful work which has been done France 
systematize and popularize method 
determining the mentality child with al- 
most the same accuracy that can measure 
temperature with thermometer. much in- 
terest, fact, has been expressed the Binet 
tests that precede Mr. Irwin’s article 
recent statement about the Binet Measuring 
Scale Dr. Henry Goddard, which ap- 
peared the October Bulletin, published 
the Training School, Vineland, 


All workers for the blind 
realize that would 
the greatest possible value 
able determine the mentality the 
blind people with whom they are working. 
Professors Binet and Simon gave the world 
invaluable series tests for determining 
the relative mentality seeing children 
varying ages. The study the average men- 
tality normal children was undertaken 
the time the Parisian educational authorities 
were beginning interest themselves the 
care and training the backward and feeble- 
minded children and the 
worked out was designed used sepa- 
rating the backward from the normal. Alfred 


The Binet 
Measuring Scale 
Intelligence 


Mental Tests 
for the Blind 


. 


Binet also aimed classify sub-normal per- 
sons terms which would intelligible 
the laity. was this translation obscure 
technical terms upon the meaning which 
few authorities agreed, which made his work 
much social value. Binet also spent 
much his time studying feeble-minded 
children and adults well normal persons. 
The feeble-minded blind, like the feeble 
minded who see, are ever with and many 
people have urged that something done for 
the adequate care the blind who are men- 
tally defective. Comparatively little attention, 
however, seems have been given the 
methods for determining the relative 
the blind. was with great pleasure that 
learned that Mr. Robert Irwin, the 
Supervisor the Education Blind Children 
the public schools Cleveland, had de- 
cided attend the summer school held the 
School for the Feeble Minded Vineland, 
New Jersey, which without question one 
the best laboratories for the study problems 
relative the feeble minded this country. 

When Mr. Irwin reached Vineland asked 
Dr. Goddard, the psychologist the New 
Jersey Training School, who has achieved in- 
ternational fame and scientific 
study the various phases mental de- 
ficiency, there had been any attempt made 
adapt the “Binet Scale” for use among the 
blind, Dr. Goddard laughingly told him that 
none yet had been made and asked Mr. 
Irwin undertake the problem. Mr. Irwin 
has the splendid co-operation those familiar 
with using the Binet tests for the seeing and 
progressive superintendents institutions for 
the blind. 

should remembered that when this 
method gauging the mentality the blind 
has been fully worked out will great 
value not merely for testing children but also 
adults. This scale will make possible for 
home teachers utilize their efforts more ef- 
fectively than present. There can little 
doubt that much time and heart-rending ef- 
fort being given the instruction some 
who are not able benefit such training. 
When the Binet tests have been finally adapted 
for the use the sightless, they will prove 
inestimable value both workers for the 
young and adult blind. 

believe that Mr. Irwin’s work such 
great significance and such profound im- 
portance all workers for the blind that 
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urged him give brief statement what 
and his co-workers are attempting. 
think not overstating the case say that 
look upon this undertaking Mr. Irwin’s 
one the most important recent years 
behalf the blind, and rejoice that 
many the leaders educational work for 
the sightless are co-operating cordially 
helping make modification the Binet 
tests possible for use among the blind. 


There are few cities 
America which 
spirit and civic interest 

more marked than Cleveland. The “Sixth 

City was one the first the United States 
arrange for Charities Endorsement 
Committee” which passed upon the merits 
the various philanthropic activities which look 
the public for support. The most recent 
step this campaign put its charities upon 
practical financial basis was the amalgama- 
tion the fund-raising departments 
the philanthropic organizations, which 
known the Cleveland Federation for Charity 
and Philanthropy. Last year, all these organi- 
zations used $365,000 maintain them;by the 
new plan, one central board raises all the 
funds for all the charities, and spite the 
hard times, the committee charge the 
new plan raised $460,000 for the welfare work 
the fiscal year which ended September 30, 
1914. 

the splendid features this united 
philanthropic effort that they are able 
employ expert newspaper man carry 
their educational campaign; not only does 
continuously furnish the newspapers with re- 
liable and up-to-date material with regard 
the philanthropic work the various organi- 
zations, but has arranged for the produc- 
tion window bulletins, such reproduced 
for our frontispiece. this particular in- 
stance, the poster tells the exhibition the 
work for and the blind, which was held 
Cleveland from October 12th the 24th. 

reproduce this poster because appeals 
the interest the public any city which 
organization for the blind endeavoring 
carry campaign behalf those who 
cannot see. The Ohio Commission for the 
Blind has been using such window posters all 
this season connection with its store sales, 
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and proving very practical form 
enlisting the the public. 

the present time, the Cleveland Federa- 
tion for Charity and Philanthropy using its 
weekly bulletins twenty-five public libraries, 
thirty factories, sixty churches, and hundred 
and fifty store windows. believe that many 
workers for the blind can avail themselves 
this form advertising. 


After the London Confer- 
ence, Miss Howard, the In- 
vestigating Agent the 
Uniform Type Committee, remained Eng- 
land until late July, conducting tests Lon- 
don, Leatherhead, and Liverpool. She sailed 
for New York just before the outbreak hos- 
tilities, the Cedric, which, will remem- 
bered, was warned wireless and put 
Halifax for safety from German war ships. 
After remaining Halifax two days, the 
Cedric again put sea with most her pas- 
sengers, including Miss Howard and her as- 
sistant, and after groping through dense fog 
for many hours, finally reached New York 
safety. 

Late August, Miss Howard took test 
work New York, and later Baltimore and 
Columbus, all which places New York 
Point the prevailing type. Several Braille 
centers were visited later the and 
Canada. 

Mr. Randolph Latimer, the Committee’s 
Construction Agent, preparing probably the 
most comprehensive count letters and letter- 
groups ever made. The material thus gathered 
these agents will later used the actual 
work code construction, and estimating 
the relative efficiency code based upon the 
European Braille alphabet, and one con- 
structed wholly harmony with the results 
the committee’s experiments. 

Each member the committee sup- 
plied, and several already are supplied with 
apparatus for writing the three-level variable 
base. 

Since the Boston Convention the Ameri- 
can Association Workers for the Blind 
1907 the Editor this magazine his capacity 
Secretary the above organization has 
been conversant with all the topics that have 
been submitted for conference programs. With- 
past few weeks circular letter has 
been sent every well-known worker for the 


Uniform Type 
Committee 


blind the United States with the request for 
the suggestion topics for discussion the 
1915 Convention. Never before has such phe- 
nomenal interest been expressed the work 
and the forthcoming report the Uniform 
Type Committee has been manifested the 
replies the above-mentioned circular letter. 
Every writer has emphasized the fact that the 
one all-absorbing topic the 1915 Conference 
will the report the Type Committee. 

The attitude indifference and criticism to- 
wards the efforts this committee seems 
have given place one profoundest respect 
and almost impatience for its final recom- 
mendations. 

much regretted that the war, and 
the long overland journey seem already 
having influence upon the prospective at- 
tendance the California Conference. The 
final discussion the Uniform Type Commit- 
tee’s Report should take place before gather- 
ing representatives every organization for 
the blind America, especially delegates 
have been promised from Europe. 


there any one thing 
the blind need more than 
another freedom movement. Among 
the boys athletics all kinds, gymnastics and 
sports, are natural avenues approach, but 
with the girls the problem not easy. 
Roller skating, wherever that possible, 
very satisfactory form recration, but 
most schools for the blind large proportion 
the exercise the girls resolves itself into 
walking and, unfortunately, walking more 
less listless character. 

know nothing which more helpful 
for the physical development and up-building 
healthy bodily poise than the dancing and 
dramatics which are now being given such 
prominent place the curriculum the 
schools for the blind, both residential and 
the public schools. The illustration our 
cover and others from Overbrook and Louis- 
ville are typical the splendid training 
dramatics and dancing that being given 
the residential schools, while the illustrations 
from the private societies New York City 
and Brooklyn show how effectively the organi- 
zations for the blind those two cities are 
helping the public school children benefit 
the physical training and recreation which 
essential the well being the blind. 


The Play Spirit 


NEW WORK FOR THE BLIND BROOKLYN, 


Note: give length excerpts from 
the first report the “Committee the Blind” 
the Brooklyn Bureau Charities, will introduce 
our readers most progressive and up-to-date en- 
deavor behalf the blind. The late George 
Fox, Brooklyn, left large sum money, the in- 
come from which is to be expended in the interests 
of the crippled and the blind. The above com- 
mittee has Cons fortunate in securing, as director of 
the work for the blind, Mr. Eben Morford. 


The Fox Fund. The late George Fox, 
who was saved from total blindness the 
application modern surgery, was deeply in- 
terested crippled children and the blind and 
might often seen summer’s day ac- 
companying groups unfortunate, but happy, 
lame children the circus. his will 
divided his residuary estate amounting 
nearly one million dollars equally between the 
Brooklyn Bureau Charities and the Asso- 


work reach every one these people, 
giving the help she needs. may 
industrial occupational training the work 
reading and writing, thus putting the blind 
touch with the world books; may 
material relief, including loans 
sionally start business; or, perhaps all that 
needed friendly visit the good cheer 
social gathering for entertainment. Peo- 
ple have been reached two ways—through 
home visiting and teaching and through the 
daily classes the Headquarters. 


Home Teaching. The work home teach- 
ing plays important part developing self- 
dependence the blind. This department 


“Tug of War” (Wet vs. Dry). 
guests the Headquarters for the Blind the Brooklyn Bureau Charities. 


ciation for Improving the Condition the 
Poor. expressed the wish that substan- 
tial part the money should used for the 
care crippled children and the blind. The 
Bureau immediately took the problem, 
making preliminary studies both the 
magnitude the task and what was 
most important for the adequate care crip- 
pled children and the blind Brooklyn. 

Census Sightless. The work the Brook- 
lyn Committee the Blind was begun June, 
1913, with headquarters Schermerhorn 
Street. Before that time the committee, act- 
ing co-operation with the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, made complete census 
the blind Brooklyn. The results this 
investigation were placed file the office 
the Headquarters the form registry. 
this census were enumerated 1185 blind per- 
sons. 

Aim Work. The ultimate aim the 


Blind women and their guides day’s outing Midland Beach 


started with one teacher who began visiting 
June. December second teacher was 
added the staff. Music, reading, writing, 
basketry, hand and machine sewing, crochet- 
ing and knitting are among the things taught 
the blind home. from this 
home pupils that the classes headquarters 
are being continually augmented. The step 
from the home the work-room natural 
one when once the interest has been aroused. 

Instruction Music. There one young 
woman, who special sense “home 
teacher.” Although blind, she the main 
stay her invalid mother. the young 
woman had prepared herself teach music, 
the New York Association for the Blind ar- 
ranged pay her for giving lessons her 
home several blind children. Upon the es- 
tablishment the Headquarters for the Blind 
Brooklyn, this work was taken over, and 
present three little blind school girls are re- 
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ceiving weekly instruction This 
helps the teacher earn her living, the 
same time giving the children the musical edu- 
cation they desire. 

Home Work for Men. Although there has 
been extensive home work done for blind 
men, number the older ones who lost 
their sight late life have been receiving in- 
With increaesd accommodations next year 
expected that the work for men will ex- 
tended include not only home teaching but 
also lectures educational value. 


28, with daily attendance 19. The watch- 
word the workers 
The women come the department largely 
dependent the sighted but are taught from 
the first help themselves. They manage 
their own machines and looms, threading the 
latter, some cases putting warp 800 
threads yards long. 

every piece work from the Woman’s 
Work Department hangs tag bearing the in- 
scription “Train the Hand and the Mind 
Sees.” 

The working day begins o’clock. The 


Women’s Dancing Class conducted the Headquarters for the Blind the Brooklyn 
Bureau Charities. friend the cause contributes his services instructor. 


The Saturday Class. new departure was 
made April when Saturday morning class 
was formed for young school children. The 
home teachers found their visiting that the 
children were very eager for such class. 
was started with attendance eight blind 
children with their guides, and has increased 
least one two each week. The first 
hour spent sewing, crocheting, reed and 
work. The second hour devoted 
physical training and talks hygiene. In- 
struction also given folk dancing ex- 
pert teachers. 

Women’s Work Department. This depart- 
ment was organized the opening the 
headquarters July, 1913. Beginning with 
three members, now has registered list 


girls work until 11:30 o’clock, when the chorus 
class consisting all the workers practices. 
noon luncheon served the sunny 
kitchen one the partially sighted girls 
who this way adds trifle her income. 
The women take turns washing the dishes 
and making the room tidy again. this way 
the feeling responsibility encouraged and 
pride the housewife’s ability, never before 
experienced, cultivated. o’clock work 
resumed and continues until 4:45. Fre- 
quently for the last hour one the staff reads 
aloud found that many the blind, 
unused continued occupation grow weary 
before the end the day. This hour re- 
garded special opportunity for cultural 
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influence and very careful selection stor- 
ies and other interesting reading made. 

The cooking class meets Monday and 
Thursday afternoons. The girls 
struction groups four. They are taught 
cook simple, wholesome food such they 
would use their own homes. the close 
the season they give luncheon their 
own cooking the staff and secretary. 

The Braille Class meets every Wednesday 


Sales Goods. During the year three 
public sales work produced the Head- 
quarters were held department stores, two 
Christmas and one Easter. The financial 
returns have been very encouraging. The 
sales from September May amounted 
nearly $700. each sale one more the 
girls demonstrated their work, making 
loom. 
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Cooking Class the Brooklyn Bureau Charities Headquarters for the Blind. 


from The raised type taught 
and the class open any blind person. 

The chorus class meets daily for half 
hour. led blind girl who also plays 
the accompaniments. 

The dancing class was organized primarily 
for the girls headquarters, but four others 
who were anxious attend were admitted. 
One friend very kindly offered teach the 
class for few evenings, and became much 
interested that continued the work, giving 
evening week it. The department 
indebted number interested friends who 
have come quite regularly play and assist 
with the dancing. Aside from the fun that 
the girls have, much benefit derived from 
the healthful exercise and the much needed 
relaxation and freedom movement gained 
dancing. 


The Social Side. The social side the 
work very important that element 
lacking the lives many the blind. 
Beginning with the housewarming Jyne 20, 
when the blind girls acted hostesses and 
furnished the program for 100 blind guests 
and their guides, almost every month has had 
its social event. 

August, through the courtesy the 
Matilda Ziegler Magazine and the management 
Steeplechase Park, 450 invitations the 
park Coney Island were sent from Head- 
quarters. the fall the plan giving 
monthly entertainments, musical and dramatic 
character, was inaugurated. the attend- 
ance varied from 100 200 there was not 
room accommodate all, and through the 
courtesy the Children’s Aid Society the 
department has been using their large assem- 
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hall. One the memorable occasions 
the winter was the benefit performance the 
Adele Opera Company, given all the blind 
Greater New York, the invitations coming 
through the Ziegler Magazine. 

The holidays were marked with two parties. 


first was luncheon given the Head- 


quarters, December 24, for the girls the 
workroom classes. New Year’s Eve. 235 
women sat down dinner the Trinity 


tables. Every attention was shown the blind 
guests who greatly enjoyed the music and 
dancing. Several members the Winter 
Garden Company danced with the girls, and 
they were leaving each blind guest was pre- 
sented with favor. 

Summer Outings and Classes. The Com- 
mittee the Blind desires express its ap- 
preciation the co-operation New 
York Association for the Blind the matter 


“Ribbon Dance” the Headquarters for the Blind the Brooklyn Bureau Charities, class 
blind children who are attending the public schools Brooklyn. 


Parish House guests the Committee 
the Blind. The party closed with the New 
Year’s Eve program Borough Hall steps 
where places were reserved for all. 

The same friends who entertained the 
women the dinner New Year’s Eve ex- 
tended similar courtesy the men Feb- 
ruary the Trinity Parish House. About 
175 men were present and the dinner was fol- 
lowed and humorous after-dinner 
speeches and good music. 

The dancing class had delightful after- 
noon April the Winter Garden, where 
they were the guests the management. The 
day was full delightful surprises, which 
began with the announcement the morning 
that automobiles would the door the 
Headquarters them the theatre. 
After the matinee all were taken the Per- 
sian Garden where tea was served small 


summer outings. the request the 
committee, several the Brooklyn blind peo- 
ple spent vacations Riverlight, the summer 
home the New York Association for the 
Blind, Cornwall. Owing the present 
limited accommodations the Headquarters 
for the Blind, opportunities for summer 
classes are offered school children Brook- 
lyn. The New York Association for the 
Blind, through the Committee the Blind, 
has extended the privileges its summer 
school Brooklyn children. Fifteen children 
attended the classes last summer, the commit- 
tee appropriating sum money sufficient 
cover the carfares and 
guides. The Committee the Blind also 
pays similar expenses for number Brook- 
lyn school children who are members the 
blind Boy Scouts and blind Camp Fire Girls 
the Lighthouse New York. 


] 


WHERE SHOULD BLIND FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN 
TAUGHT? 


inquiry from State Commission for the 
Blind, the proper place for the education 
and care blind children who are also feeble- 
minded was the occasion for this consultation. 

Those who participated it, and whose 
opinions are practically unanimous, although 
they are variously expressed, are the following 
five 

Two superintendents institutions for the 
feeble-minded—one active and one retired. 

The superintendent one the largest and 
best equipped schools for the blind. 

The principal school for the feeble- 
minded. 

psychologist who has had.a wide experi- 
ence testing and observing feeble-minded chil- 
dren every grade. 

THE QUESTION. 

Where should blind, feeble-minded children 
taught and cared for? institution for 
the blind? one for the feeble-minded? 
the latter, should they segregated? Can 
they given adequate teaching others than 
specially trained instructors the blind? 


general proposition, when any child 
afflicted with two forms defect, assigning 
his place the more serious form should rule; 
therefore, feeble-mindedness more seri- 
ous defect than blindness, feeble-minded, 
blind child should cared the institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded—not the institu- 
tion for the blind. 

The question whether blind child 
institution for the feeble-minded 
given the special care and training which 
necessary for the sightless, somewhat differ- 
ent. With all the help good intellect and 
excellent training, the blind have difficulty 
caring for themselves after their education 
complete. Without intellect blind person 
absolutely helpless. The point, therefore is, 
where can the particular individual receive the 
best care, since training the ordinary sense 
the term out the question? seems 
there could doubt about institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded being the place. 
have every such institution number 


from The School Bulletin, 
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middle-grade imbeciles who are often 
affectionate and kindly disposition and who 
can most usefully employed helping 
care for the weaker their own kind. 

institution for the blind feeble-mind- 
child must inevitably neglected. can- 
not take his place with the other children 
their games their school work. think the 
chances good care, comfort and reasonable 
happiness are much greater for such child 
feeble-minded that one who knows the in- 
stitutions and understands their methods would 
question for moment where they should 
sent. 
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The feeble-minded blind should cared for 
the school for the feeble-minded. Their 
training should that other feeble-minded 
children the same grade intelligence, lim- 
ited only their blindness. Much this 
can given the regular classes for the de- 
fectives, the feeble-minded learn fully 
much through their hearing through their 
sight. Hand work forms the larger part 
the training the feeble-minded and the blind 
can profit much this. 

The feeble-minded blind should scattered 
through the various groups the institution 
where there will always found other, seeing, 
children whose greatest pleasure will 
look after their needs—under the direction 
the normal employe. 

After such training they can receive there 
will but few opportunities for their employ- 
ment and those only under the careful super- 
vision the institution for feeble-minded 
where they should remain throughout 
lives. 


institution for the feeble-minded the 
proper place for the training and care feeble- 
minded blind persons. not believe that 
should necessary have seperate classifi- 
cation for them the institution, but that, 
they are present any numbers, one more 
the teachers the educational department 
the institution, should skilled the instruc- 
tion the blind and defectives. Even 
present relatively large numbers they might 
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scattered through the regular cottages and 
assigned the older “children” for caretaking. 


Blind, feeble-minded children are better off 
institution for the feeble-minded than 
institution for the blind normal children. 

not consider that formal training 
necessary for such children. They should 
taught useful caring for themselves 
and doing such automatic tasks rubbing 
floors, braiding, etc. This latter keep 
them happy through occupation. 

They should made comfortable and happy 
—this accomplished believe have fulfilled 
our duty blind feeble-minded children. 


State the Union makes any provision 
for these children, except that occasionally one 
admitted institution for the feeble- 
minded, but generally speaking, these institu- 
tions having long waiting lists, will not accept 
feeble-minded children who are blind, and they 
perhaps not blamed for selecting the 
more capable among those who come their 

The same general principles apply the edu- 
cation the various grades feeble-minded 
children who are blind those who see. 
Feeble-minded children require much individual 
attention most branches instruction. 

Since the primary trouble the case 
feeble-minded blind child his feeble-minded- 


ness and not his blindness, there general 
agreement among those charge institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded and those charge 
the schools for the blind, that provision for 
the education these children should made 
institutions for the feeble-minded. 

The percentage feeble-minded among the 
blind probably larger than among the sighted, 
yet when compared with all the feeble-minded, 
the feeble-minded blind very small per- 
centage; consequently not believe that 
would practical organize group 
feeble-minded blind children connection with 
one our institutions for the feeble-minded, 
taught entirely separate from all the rest. 
should, therefore, like see tried somewhere 
the experiment the admission ten fif- 
teen feeble-minded, blind children, all ages, 
assigned the several groups which 
their mentality would cause them as- 
signed, should they see. Then let there em- 
ployed special teacher whose duties should 
for those children individually the 
class what the teacher charge the class 
would unable without this added as- 

the opportunities for them after edu- 
cation, there are almost none. The feeble- 
minded child who sees usually needs custodial 
care all his life. How much more this true 
the case the feeble-minded child who 
blind! 


THE BINET MEASURING SCALE INTELLIGENCE—WHAT 


HENRY GODDARD* 


This so-called measuring scale intelligence 
the result years study Professors 
Binet and Simon Paris. Professor Binet 
was one the most famous psychologists 
the world. has been studying for years 
the problem individual psychology and the 
methods determining the degrees intelli- 
gence. has studied both normal and de- 
fective children. has tested all his tests 
and standardized them, and the result this 
scale. Such scale possible because the 
human mind develops from infancy adult 
life somewhat the body does and just 
there are physical signs age such the ap- 
pearance teeth, the signs puberty, etc., 


from The Training School 
N. J., October, 1914, 


Vineland, 


there are stages mental development which 
can equally well noted those who know 
the signs. these signs that Binet has been 
able work out. series questions 
learns what the child able and say 
various stages his life, from the age three 
the age twelve. One has only ask the 
child enough questions find out what age 
have reached the limit his ability 
answer, order know his mental develop- 
ment. course, the child average 
child normal mentality, answers the ques- 
tions that have been set for his age. For 
example, seven years old, can 
the questions for age seven, but not those for 
age eight. may, however, 
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brighter than the average and the questions 
for eight nine, or, rare instances, even 
those for ten. the other hand, may 
slow dull and only able those for 
six five four even three. this way 
are able mark him average, precocious 
dull. has been found that child 
more than two years backward while 
still under nine years age, that prob- 
ably feeble-minded. For child above nine, 
allow him more than three years 
backward before call him defective. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE SCALE 


has been objected that some children are 
taught things that other children are not 
taught; that child who has not been school 
would not know and able answer the 
questions, while one who had been school 
would able so; that the two children 
may normal intelligence, but one has not 
had the opportunity learn, whereas the other 
has had.such opportunity. The answer this 
that Binet has been very successful avoid- 
ing those things that are usually taught 
children, and his questions involve the things 
that child learns grows older without 
being taught all; that say, acquires 
them his mind develops without needing 
any instruction them. true that some 
the questions are little affected instruc- 
tion. But they are few and far between 
that they not affect the scale appreciably. 


IS THE SCALE ACCURATE AND PRACTICABLE? 


Hardly any one will read over the questions 
for the first time without feeling that they can 


not possibly what claimed for them. 


can not understand how possible 
measure intelligence such simple questions. 
Neither does the uninitiated understand how 
possible telegraph from one part the 
country another without wires; nevertheless 
has been done. other words, experience 
proves the truth the theory. The same 
true with the Binet-Simon Measuring Scale. 
The use this scale thousands children 
hundreds different places and different 
individuals has proved conclusively that does 
what claimed for it. without doubt the 
the most satisfactory and accurate method 
determining child’s mental development that 
have, and far ahead anything else 
that has been proposed that yet there 
nothing else considered. 


DOES REQUIRE HIGHLY TRAINED EXPERTS 
GIVE THE TEST? 


Yes. determine child’s mental 
ment nicety with degree precision 
and certainty that cannot doubted, 
quires the highest kind training the part 
the person who gives the tests. Such per- 
son must good psychologist, must under- 
stand the human mind, must understand the 
methods scientific procedure, must know 
how word his questions such way 
give the child just the right amount 
help, more and less, and finally must un- 
derstand how interpret the answer that the 
child gives and give the correct amount 
credit. Besides general knowledge 
psychology and child psychology particu- 
lar, this involves considerable experience with 
the scale itself. Such person must have 
examined good many children the scale 
order know what are the possibilities and 
what allowances are made and just how 
the child treated. Besides this, the 
examiner must person such tempera- 
ment that children are comfortable his 
her presence; that is, the examiner must 
able get down the level the child and 
inspire confidence and able draw from 
him the best that him. 


THE SCALE ANY VALUE THE HANDS 
PERSON WHO NOT SUCH HIGHLY- 
TRAINED EXPERT? 


might great value the hands 
the untrained person recognized fully his 
own lack training and liability error and 
did not attempt make too close deduction. 
For example, person the right tempera- 
ment indicated the foregoing paragraph, 
one who gets close children and whom 
children have confidence, can, studying the 
questions carefully and experimenting 
little few children known mentality, 
give the questions such way elicit 
answers, many which are unequivocal, the 
value which cannot mistaken. They are 
either clearly correct clearly incorrect. 
many cases the questions that are doubtful 
far their answers are concerned, may 
ignored and the examiner can form approxi- 
mate idea the child’s mentality which, while 
only approximate, may nevertheless, give 
him very valuable the child’s 
mental condition. The greatest danger 


which such untrained persons are liable, the 
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danger misunderstanding significance 
the question and, consequently, giving 
improper way, either the form which makes 
too for the child form which 
makes too easy. 

The following account the use the scale 
inexperienced person will illustrate the 
foregoing remarks: 

one should surprised that the Binet- 
Simon Measuring Scale Intelligence has 
met with criticism and opposition. doubt- 
ful even one its most ardent advocates 
read over for the first time without feeling 
that must impossible for such scale 
reliable; and only after repeated trials 
and continual discovery the accuracy with 
which reveals the facts, that one becomes 
convinced that not only value but 
such remarkable accuracy that supersedes 
everything else. rapidly has this conviction 
spread and widely has extended, that now 
those who are familiar with the tests have be- 
come entirely confident their supreme 
merit that the criticisms that from time time 
appear, only arouse smile and feeling akin 
that which the physician would have for one 
who might launch triade against the value 
the clinical thermometer. 

There is, however, still one stronghold 
those who have not used the tests themselves, 
and cannot yet understand how that can 
accurate. They take refuge behind the 
belief that only value the hands 
highly-trained experts. One must freely admit 
that the more highly trained the person who 
uses the scale, the closer are the results and 
the safer the diagnosis. And also true 
that only the hands fairly trained per- 
son can one rely absolutely upon the findings 
borderline cases. the.other hand, 
equally true that even novices may use the 
Binet Scale, provided that they use with 
ordinary good sense and the same time, 
their own lack experience and 
not seek for the finest results. Such person 
may get information that exceeding 
value, and many cases all that needed. 


The following experience case point 
what may done with the 
scale those who have received training 
its 


Some time ago fellow teacher remarked 
that she had pupil her class whom she 


thought was dull and there was some possi- 
bility her mind that might defective. 
She was given pamphlet the tests and 
few suggestions how ask some the 
questions and recommended give the tests 
and send the answers for review. Here 
the case: 


The boy was nearly thirteen yéars old. 
the test for Age pointed his nose, eyes 
and mouth, but could not repeat “It rains. 
hungry.” repeated two figures, and 
was able point out some things the pic- 
ture. knew his own name. 

Age answered all the questions 
correctly. 


Age compared correctly three and 
twelve grams, also six and fifteen. did not 
copy the square, could not repeat “His name 
John. very good boy”; could not 
count four pennies, said “two—six—eight.” 
did the little game “patience.” 


Age asked was morning after- 
noon simply repeated the last word. This 
even when was asked was afternoon 
morning. his definitions said fork 
fork,” table made out wood,” chair 
made out wood,” horse made out 
“wood,’ “mamma made out wood.” 
could not the three errands, putting key 
chair, shutting the door and bringing 
box. could not show his right hand and 
left ear. Showed his right hand and right ear. 
did not choose the prettier the two faces 
correctly. always chose the one the 
right. could not count the thirteen pennies 


.in Age His description pictures has been 


given Age could not see what was 
lacking the unfinished pictures, could not 
copy the diamond, and the four colors 
said was 
useless any further. 

much for the tests and the results. 

Now let see what our teacher has learned 
about her boy. years old and 
cannot possibly beyond seven. least 
six years backward. There longer any 
doubt about his dullness even his feeble- 
mindedness. But however inexperienced she 
may be, she can count closer even than that. 
not all likely that she has made any 
great mistake her method giving the tests 
these early years. Let see what she may 
reasonably sure of. 

Age she perfectly clear that has 
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failed every one. The same true Age 
unless she may little uncertain 
whether the answer table made wood” 
and chair made wood” may not 
credited with those, but all probability even 
she would recognize the automatism whereby 
says the horse made wood and the 
mother made wood, which spoils the 


whole test. has therefore done nothing 
beyond five. 
Age itself, she perfectly sure 


cannot count four pennies and that cannot 
repeat the sentence. There mistaking the 
fact that cannot copy the square. She per- 
haps attributes his inability repeat the sen- 
tence Age and Age diffidence. 
may allow this. she credits him with 
having answered No. Age seeing 
something the pictures and his comparing 
the three and twelve grams and the little 
game patience, would that she 
knew pretty well that about four and 
half, least not over five. And without any 
doubt, she knows vastly more about the boy 
than she ever knew before, and the test has 
been her immense value, assures her 
the truth her suspicion, and beyond any 
possibility doubt, due any misunderstand- 
ing whatever. 

Perhaps the reader will say, this ex- 
treme case. not extreme case the 
sense that unusual. Any teacher who uses 
the scale will find great many cases this 
kind. For the sake illustration, let as- 
sume case, namely that this boy was six 
years old instead thirteen. Then there 
some doubt. about four four and 
half test and six years actually. ap- 
proximately two years backward. feeble- 
minded? This could not tell. Perhaps 
even the next test would not tell, but there 
might variations enough, either the way 
giving the test the way counting 
them throw him back that three 
years backward throw him ahead that 
-he more than year backward. would 
require the expert judge whether 
case simple backwardness mental de- 
fect. Our inexperienced teacher could not 
decide this. She must recognize her inability 
use the test such fine point. She could 
only say somewhat backward and even 
probably knows more about the case than 
she would without the use the scale. This 
illustrates what our mind one the im- 
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portant points and one the great values 
the scale itself. While the hands well- 
trained person diagnostic fine degree, 
the hands the untrained the wrongly- 
trained person, still great deal value 
and will show them more than they could 
otherwise determine about the child. The dan- 
ger is, course, that such untrained persons, 
person who has gotten into the habit 
giving the test the wrong way counting 
in, the wrong way, shall conclude that they are 
correct and rely absolutely upon their findings 
spite the fact that they are not correctly 
obtained. 

conclusion, said above, cannot too 
strongly maintained that for close and extreme- 
accurate results, one cannot too well 
trained. the other hand, for rough esti- 
mates which are, nevertheless great interest, 
any person with good judgment can give the 
test and get results immediate use and 
value. 

Persons who use the tests should conform 
strictly the standard method giving them, 
either from study the original, given 
Binet, through some the translations 
which adhere closely the original. The 
Vineland Laboratory its 
method giving the tests. This has been 
published for the benefit those who wish 
follow standardized system. All 
writings the subject the scale are also 
being translated and will soon published 
book form, where they will available all 
who desire have them. When this transla- 
tion ready will enable any one careful 
study become very thoroughly 
and familiar with the scale, and thus able 
use with high degree uniformity. 


CAUTION. 


Some people are using the Binet-Simon scale 
so-called “in part,” they say, using such 
questions they approve, and making their 
own modifications and variations other 
cases. cannot too strongly urged that 
such procedure not using the Binet-Simon 
scale, and until such modified form has been 
standardized use thousands children, 
such user has standard with which com- 
pare his results. is, therefore, strongly 
urged that those who attempt use the scale 
should use the authors prescribe, follow- 
ing the directions given closely they are 
able. The omission any question the 
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substitution other questions which may seem 
the examiner equally good better, 
results something which not the Binet- 
Simon scale. Unless the substituted questions 
have been standardized and their equality 
with those omitted has been proved, not 
possible make any comparisons with the 
result other examiners who have used the 
genuine Binet-Simon scale. 

should borne mind that the scale 
not mechanical device which child’s 
mentality may counted according the 
number plus and minuses obtained, but 


means which trained observer can estimate 
the intelligence child with accuracy 
that the utmost value determining for 
what the child capable. the hands the 
expert marvelous accuracy. The 
trained examiner who uses must not rely 
too implicitly upon his results, although 
may get information that inestimable 
value him. 

small testimony the remarkable 
perfection the scale that has been able 
yield valuable results even when used such 
erroneous ways has many places. 


BINET SCALE FOR THE BLIND 


ROBERT IRWIN 
Supervisor the Education Blind Children the Public Schools Cleveland 


Every educator 
the blind soon real- 
izes that has had 
thrust upon him more 
than his share 
dren. one can en- 
gage any phase 
the work for the blind 
without 
ing that his already 
difficult problem has 
finitely more com- 
plex the presence 
mentally deficient 
persons. the feeble-minded could elimi- 
nated from among the blind, could all 
show far measure this 
true every social problem. The sooner 
the social worker realizes the effects which 
are caused feeble-mindedness and deals 
with them accordingly, the better will for 
society. The employer the blind who dis- 
criminates between those having normal men- 
tality and those whose mental development has 
been prematurely arrested, will save much 
his energy and the burden upon his optimism 
will greatly lightened. The teacher the 
blind who recognizes the feeble-minded child 
among those’ normal mentality, will find her 
work far less irksome and discouraging. When 
she realizes that pupil’s mind cannot develop 
beyond that seven-year-old child, she will 
cease try drill long division into his 
head and will cease worry and wonder 


ROBERT B. IRWIN. 


about the defects her method. the 
child’s side, will longer tortured and 
burdened problems which should never 
have been asked attempt. Instead, the 
precious years which may learning 
something worth while will devoted un- 
dertakings within his powers, and will find 
this world much happier place which 
dwell. 

The education all feeble-minded children 
should left those trained this line 
work. The mere incident blindness does 
not lessen the responsibility those engaged 
the work for the feeble-minded. This 
proposition which all will assent. But the 
difficulty that discriminating the normal 
from the feeble-minded blind. The blindness 
obvious. Very frequently 
greatly retards mental and physical develop- 
ment. Parents cling desperately the hope 
that blindness the sole cause their child’s 
condition. their sympathies for the parent 
and the child, those responsible for the en- 
rollment schools for the blind, frequently 
against their better judgment and give 
the applicant the benefit much more doubt 
than really exists. 

Cleveland soon found that had 
children the classes who could not keep pace 
their studies with the normal pupil. re- 
ferred them the Medical Inspection Depart- 
ment tested the Binet Measuring Scale 
Intelligence. this means were usually 
able determine that was backward, and 
glaring instances, able demonstrate 
that our pupil was undoubtedly feeble-minded. 
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Further than this could not go. many 
the questions the Binet Measuring Scale 
Intelligence presuppose vision, that were 
unable fix the mental age the pupil. About 
one-third the questions have with pic- 
tures, colors, diagrams, and the like. ap- 
pealed the Vineland Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey, for assistance. The re- 
sponse was cordial invitation undertake 
the adaptation the Binet Scale the use 
the blind. Dr. Goddard and his as- 
sistants extended every possible kind 
co-operation. accordingly, undertook the 
task. yet only begun. too early 
promise results. The main outlines, how- 
ever, are fairly clear. When the work com- 
pleted, hoped that will possible after 
short examination the pupil fix with 
fair degree definiteness the level any 
given blind child’s mental development. 

The Binet Measuring Scale Intelligence 
series questions which one experienced 
their use may within thirty minutes de- 
termine the stage the mental development 
child the age thirteen years. Alfred 
Binet, French psychologist, studied for 
number years the mental development 
children the city schools Paris. large 
number children were selected ages rang- 
ing from three thirteen years. selecting 
these children was careful take those 
their normal grade school. result 
his investigations, series questions was 
prepared, the answers which are diagnostic 
certain stages mental development. For 
example, five questions can answered satis- 
factorily 75% six-year-old children, but 
cannot answered any considerable num- 
ber five year old children. Another group 
five questions can answered satisfactorily 
75% ten-year-old children, while but few 
nine-year-old children can pass them. There- 
fore, may said that questions are diag- 
nostic the mental development attained 
the average child six ten years. this 
way similar groups questions have been pre- 
pared for the other years ranging between 
three and thirteen. These questions are se- 
lected that their answers depend very little 
upon the school advantages enjoyed the 
child. 

This Measuring Scale has been adopted 
experts throughout the world, and inter- 
esting note that the mental development 
the children different nationalities living 


different countries, speaking 
guages, can tested the same measuring 
scale with but very few changes. 

But when come apply the Binet Scale 
blind children, proves very unsatis- 
factory. questions concern pictures 
diagrams placed before the child. order 
apply this scale blind children, about one- 
third the questions must eliminated en- 
tirely and substitutes found, and the remainder 
re-standardized. This means that new series 
questions must prepared. These ques- 
tions must then asked large number 
blind children normal mentality order 
ascertain what age normal blind children are 
able answer them. When this done, 
will possible take any given blind child 
and within thirty minutes determine how 
his mental development compares with that 
the average normal blind child the same age, 

The question may raised the value 
this Measuring Scale examining the mental 
status adults. reply may said that 
students the mentally deficient not class 
twelve-year old test. confident that 
will found that many the blind adults 
now regarded “difficult problems” will 
found have the mentality children nine 
ten years. large percentage the men 
and women who compose the unemployed and 
the criminal classes society, has been found 
have mentality below that nine-year- 
old child. 

the work standardizing these tests 
have made fair beginning. most for- 
tunate having the co-operation number 
persons who have spent years studying and 
using the Binet Measuring Scale. With the 
assistance Miss Elizabeth Kite the Vine- 
land Training School, Mr. Kohns the 
City Chicago House Correction, Miss 
Catherine Mathews, graduate psychology 
the Pittsburgh University, the first tests 
were made the Sunshine Home for Blind 
Babies Brooklyn, and the Arthur Home for 
Blind Babies Summit. these places 
received every possible courtesy and assistance 
and the procedure giving the tests was 
worked out. Miss Kite has undertaken con- 
tinue these tests, far her time will permit, 
throughout the State New Jersey and The 
School for the Blind Overbrook. Miss 
Mathews will make tests Pittsburgh, and 
Mr. Kohns plans make tests the blind 
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children Chicago. Miss Charlotte Stein- 
bach, the binet tester for the Cleveland Public 
Schools, will render valuable assistance here, 
and the Superintendent the Montana School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, who working 
the adaptation this scale use with deaf 


children, has kindly offered assist 
Montana. These plans are yet merely 
tentative, and announcing them only 
response the request workers for the blind 
who feel the work the utmost import- 
ance and deserving hearty co-operation. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


TURKEY 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


have received letter from Miss Ida 
Verrill, Superintendent the Shattuck School 
for the Blind, which supported the 
American Mission Ourfa, Turkey, and she 
kindly sent most fascinating photographs 
two little Syrian girls totally blind, and also 
most interesting report the school, from 
which make the following extracts. Our 
readers will interested know that Miss 
Haroutunian, doing such splendid 
work head teacher, was trained the Royal 
Normal College and Academy Music for the 
Blind London. 


who 


“We are looking with longing eyes for 
school building outside the city, with dry, airy, 
sunny rooms and yard with degree free- 
dom. the city have cramped quarters 
with outlook for enlargement. But are 
much better off than were several years 
ago, when, with leaky roofs, the teacher had 
listen recitations with umbrella over her 
head. 

“We doubt there all Turkey school 
whose object like ours—to train teachers for 
the blind. 

“Miss Mary Haroutunian, the head teacher, 
Miss Shattuck well knew child and student, 
and because her association with Miss Shat- 
tuck many people America and England also 
know her. not necessary speak her 
ability and devotion this work, but hundreds 


people know that the best her life has 
been and still being given this important 
cause, perhaps the greatest because involves 
the greatest need, and that certainly exists 
here Oufa this Shattuck School for the 
The Blind, Oct., 1914.) 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


The Vice-President the Argentine Repub- 
lic has appointed Commission direct the 
Argentine Institution for the Blind, and 
are glad see that Mr. Jose Mendoza 
one the members. The Commission this 
National Institution directed take charge 
everything connected with the blind and 


carry into effect quickly possible the law 
9339. 


Before 1891, nothing had been done for the 
blind, but that year Francisco Gatti, who 
was blind, came the country after having 
been educated Naples and the Conser- 
vatoire Music, and taught the blind 
the Orphan Asylum Buenos Aires. Later 
opened private school for the blind 
Flores, which 1909 received government as- 
sistance and was called the National Institute 
for the Blind. Miss San Roman was appointed 
director and still carries the school, but for 
many reasons has been unable extend the 
work. was account this that last year 
Dr. Agote presented the bill, which Con- 
gress sanctioned—(From The Blind, Oct., 
1914.) 


(Current Events continued 107.) 
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DR. ROBERT MOON. 


Space does not permit printing all the ad- 
dresses that were given the meeting held 
memory Robert Moon, the Secretary 
the Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society 
and Free Circulating Library for the Blind. 


are giving excerpts from two the 
tributes which seem epitomize the remark- 
able work and character that unassuming 
worker for the blind. While “home teaching” 
has grown mean many parts this coun- 
try much more than instruction reading with 
the fingers, nevertheless, long home teach- 


ing conducted America, Dr. Moon will 
remembered the blind and their friends 
the ardent advocate home instruction for 
the adult blind. reproduce below the pro- 
gram the meeting held May 23, 1914, 
Philadelphia 
MEMORIAL MEETING 
PROGRAM 

Joun D., M., the Chair 
Death Ase” (Peer Gynt 
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Address..The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, 
Bishop Bethlehem, Pa. 

Soprano the Angels”......... Sarto 
Miss Ruth Buck 
Address..Mr. William Scandlin, President 
Blind Men’s Club, New York. 
Webster Fox, D., LL.D. 

Soprano—Recitative and Aria 

“There Shall Night There” Wood 
Miss Lucile Mahan 

Addresses—Mr. Walter Holmes, President 
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cal education the medical schools London, 
Paris and Utrecht, and subsequently found him- 


self here America, carry the work al- 
ready introduced Philadelphia and America 
his father. 

was here 1882 that married his wife, 
Miss Morris. That reminds that one 
the greatest contributions that made serv- 
ice large number Philadelphians was 
the genealogy wrote the Morris family. 
believe that Anthony Morris alone had 5000 


descendants. was family wonderfully con- 
nected with the history this great common- 
wealth, honored the realm state and 
church, commerce and social life, and the 
mere fact that Dr. Moon married Miss Morris 
gave him interest trace out the genealogy 
that remarkable family. not know 
and, perhaps, one could tell tried, 
the infinite pains and conscientious and de- 
voted service that Dr. Moon gave the writ- 
ing those and there were several. 
This did merely incident and episode 
life occupied with great and serious de- 
mands his time. 

was physician high culture the 
realm ophthalmology. was authority 
and the very day death almost the 
end his wonderful life, was engaged 
the general practice ministering the heal- 
ing and treatment the eye. 

cannot help his presence but lay spe- 
cial emphasis the great service humanity 
Dr. Moon rendered the matter the blind. 
had enthusiasm about born, perhaps, 
his blood, and increased and intensified 
the marvellous and wonderful example his 
honored father. His whole life was life 
sweet and beautiful devotion those members 
the human family who were called bear 
the great affliction blindness. What mar- 
vellous progress has been made largely through 
him and his father rendering the lives the 
blind bright and cheerful, full consolation 

and full peace. 

There are those here old enough re- 
member that the condition one who was 
blind was really very pathetic condition, but 
now much relieved, through the wonder- 
ful administering agencies the Pennsylvania 
Society for Home Teaching and generous pro- 
vision almost all our cities for the educa- 
tion the blind. almost every State 

the Union has become duty 


Ziegler Publishing Co., New York; Olin 
Burritt, M.; Rev. Llewellyn 
Caley, D.; Mrs. Kennedy; Mr. 
Richard Thomas, Jr. 

Soprano Solo—“The Lord Shep- 
Miss Ruth Buck 

Benediction— 
The Rt. Ethelbert Talbot, 
Piano “Pathet- 
Rollo Maitland, O., the Piano 


ADDRESS THE RT. 
BERT TALBOT, D., BISHOP 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 

feel painfully inadequacy interpret 
the life Dr. Moon because there are others 
here the platform, and others the audi- 
ence, who were far closer relationship with 
him than was privilege. knew him 
the official side life, but none could meet 
him any relation life without being 
charmed the sweetness his soul, the gen- 
erosity his judgment, and the deep unsel- 
fishness his life. 

You know the great life work Dr. Moon 
was his service that large class our 
brethren who have been denied the priceless 
boon vision. was friend the sight- 
less, was the son great father who 
found himself blind early manhood, and 
soon afterward discovered that wonderful and 
ingenious method instructing 
known the Moon type, which has now be- 
come universal, not only through our own 
country and England, but all through the civ- 
ilized world. For this are indebted the 
father Dr. Moon. Dr. William Moon, who 


was born, his son was born, Brighton, 
England, devoted his life the blind, and 
there our own friend whom know Amer- 
ica, was born 1844, 


received his medi- 
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lege provide generous way and make 
matter compulsion the part the 
parent report the State any blind the 
family. The resources learning, litera- 
ture, poetry, music, are all brought within 
the immediate reach our brothers and sisters 
young and old who have been afflicted. 

This home teaching society for 
what wonderful thing is. Did you ever re- 
flect that the great majority have become blind 
adult life. They find themselves sometimes 
suddenly deprived the happiness and joy and 
privilege being able read, and just pro- 
portion that culture and pleasure they had 
already received through reading the sense 
unspeakable loss. Here comes this Society 
going into the homes these people, carrying 
with them the methods instruction easily 
acquired, and putting short time the 
power those who are blind through this mar- 
vellous discovery Dr. Moon’s father, the 
means whereby they can carry their litera- 
ture, their reading and keep close touch with 
what going the world around us. 

What more can than simply interpret 
this marvellous life the light this twen- 
tieth century civilization one the beautiful 
illustrations how the spirit and genius the 
Master has possessed the hearts his servants. 
not right saying that Dr. Moon has 
left example disinterested brotherhood, 
love our fellowmen, ministry the 
needy, the sick, the afflicted and the discour- 
aged, the darkened spirits and minds. 
has left behind him and communicated 
this beautiful, quiet, unobtrusive example 
heroic and noble devotion that large section 
our brethren who have been visited with this 
great deprivation. here are today indebted 
more than can properly explain you. 
would keep you too long tell you how 
many parts this State and Delaware, New 
York, New Jersey, all over the Union, Dr. 
Moon letter, literature, and this wonder- 
ful and ingenious device the Moon type has 
carried joy and brightness. How his example 
and his eloquence Philadelphia has encour- 
aged legacies and influenced commonwealths 
make appropriations. The literature raised 
type can now distributed without cost 
the homes those who need it. Many states 
have fallen line. can congratulate our- 
selves that here this memorial service far 
from sounding any note sadness, may 
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all rejoice that God Almighty His wise 
providence has given such 
that has kept him long among us, kept 
his hands and cheered his heart and blessed 
enormously his efforts spreading broadcast 
the gospel message gladness the darkened 
life his fellowmen. can take away the 
sense being strengthened our life and 
our love humanity through Dr. Moon. 
have had illustration singularly devoted 
life given with great self-sacrifice from the 
beginning the end the comfort and ameli- 
oration his fellow beings. 


ADDRESS WALTER HOLMES 


President and Manager The Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind. 


When was informed this fitting tribute 
our dear friend, Dr. Moon, his friend 
and co-worker, Mrs. Kennedy, told her that 
present, but did not expect that would 
called speak. While glad indeed 
the sad pleasure being here today, feel 
that for attempt speak Dr. Moon 
and his philanthropies, would like very 
small hill trying point out the beauty and 
grandeur mountain. Dr. Moon’s life, his 
character and his great work for the blind 
stand out and speak for themselves like this 
towering mountain—sublime its height and 
yet its slopes grow the softest verdure 
and flowers, and from its sides are now being, 
and will continue be, gathered the harvest 
fruits which sowed the seed this 
side the Atlantic. 


wish could find words express the 
high regard had for Dr. Moon man, 
friend and worker for the blind. 
such characters that makes life worth 
while, and esteem very great privilege 
have known him. His gentle nature drew all 
him, and yet back that quiet and reserve 
there was great force that accomplished 
things, and the great work the Moon So- 
ciety, which established and maintained 
America, monument him that will exist 
forever. the years this work will 
grow and grow and instead gladdening and 
brightening the lives only hundreds blind, 
the number will grow thousands. The 
Moon type fills field that can filled 
other type for the blind, and reaches class 
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people who need help and more than 
any other. 

There knowing the quiet peace and 
happiness that have come many 
one the most obscure parts the country 
through the awakening that came from 
Moon book—the first rift the cloud that 
widened, until, despite the darkened eyes, 
broader horizon came into view and the life 
grew into grander and happier one than 
had ever been hoped be. 

The work supplying Moon books was but 
one Dr. Moon’s philanthropies—among his 
favorite works was that the Blind Relief 
Fund Philadelphia, which was the 
originator, and which does much, not only 
relieve the actual want and distress sev- 
eral hundred blind this city, but adds 
their pleasures outings and various other 
ways, far the too limited fund will permit. 

Many time have found old persons sit- 
ting dark and cheerless rooms, happy over 
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the pages Moon book, the only type their 
old fingers could possibly read. was the 
hope Dr. Moon that might live see 
the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind 
printed monthly Moon type, and hope that 
the day not far distant when this and many 
other plans had for his beloved Moon read- 
ers may realized. 

While his wife and sister both deeply in- 
terested his great work mourn their loss, 
they must find solace the legacy left them 
his beautiful legacy more de- 
sired than millions gold. 


Far may search before find 

But not around his honour’d urn, 

Shall friends alone and kindred mourn; 
The thousand eyes his care had dried, 
Pour his name bitter tide; 

And frequent falls the grateful dew, 
For benefits the world ne’er knew. 


TRIBUTE SIR FRANCIS CAMPBELL 


with the deepest sorrow, and yet with 
sorrow that has sound triumph and 
even rejoicing, that take our pen 
record the loss that noble pioneer 
work for the blind, Sir Francis Campbell, 
founder and for more than forty years prin- 
cipal the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind, Upper Norwood. say advisedly 
triumph and rejoicing, though the midst 
grief, for have seen noble example one 
who made his own terrible deprivation 
stepping-stone aid and lift hundreds 
those his own generation similarly afflicted, 
and countless others who shall come after him, 
indeed matter for rejoicing and thankful- 
ness those who watched great life reach 
its earthly close surrounded love and honor, 
its aims accomplished, and its ceaseless war- 
fare for good crowned with victory. The 
writer this article had the privilege 
knowing Sir Francis Campbell for more than 
thirty-two years, and finds almost impos- 
sible task express words all that his life 
has meant for the blind, whose cause ad- 
vanced degree unknown before, overcom- 
ing obstacles that seemed insurmountable, re- 
moving difficulties every shape and form, 


The above tribute was written Henry Wilson 
Secretary of the Gardner’s Trust for the Blind, and 


printed in The Blind, October, 1914. 


and ever ready with fresh ideas and fresh 
struggles carry out those plans that his far- 
sighted perception judged necessary and bene- 
Through his own continuous and 
thorough work, had extraordinary facul- 
for inspiring others with the same spirit, 
and interview with him invariably left one 
with the feeling being goaded more 
strenuous effort behalf the blind, and 
sense almost shame that he, handicapped 
was, should make other efforts seem fall 
lamentably short what they should be. 
had that noblest qualities, simple un- 
consciousness his own greatness, quality 
only seen the highest and finest 
characters. him the work was everything— 
Sir Francis Campbell was 
cause was great, had simple faith 
the greatness every one with whom had 
do, and this faith times without number 
called out the “divine spark” that but for him 
might have remained latent and undeveloped. 
The boy girl who came under his care, left 
him the close the course not only tech- 
nically trained, but inspired look noble 
ends and high ideals life, and instead 
cowering darkness and helplessness, literally 
arise and call him blessed. 


Francis Joseph Campbell was born Frank- 
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lin county, Tennessee, A., October, 
1832. birth his sight was normal, but when 
between three and four years age, was 
blinded the sharp thorn acacia tree 
running into his eye when play. Inflamma- 
tion set and spread the other eye, and 
few months the sight had gone never re- 
turn. often told touching story his 
mother taking him out every night just before 
went bed see the stars from the piazza 
their house, till that dark night came when 
the curtain between him and God’s glories 
the heavens was drawn forever, and could 
remember his mothers tears falling 
face she carried him bed. grew 
older, the compulsory idleness which 
lived became harder and harder bear, and 
used wander off the road the school 
attended his brothers and sisters, and “sit 
listening for the far off voices those happy 
boys and girls coming back from their lessons.” 
must, indeed, have been long and weary 
discipline patience for the ardent spirit that 
longed for action both mental and physical, but 
finally when was about twelve years age, 
School for the Blind was opened Nash- 
ville, and little Campbell was admitted. From 
that hour, through many discouragements and 
disappointments, his progress learning was 
rapid, and difficulties vanished when met 
steady and unflagging determination man- 
ner that seemed almost miraculous. Most es- 
pecially was this the case with music, for 
which had been told was hopeless sub- 
ject, but said quaintly enough that when 
was barely eighteen, was appointed teacher 
music the very institution where had 
first been told could never learn music. 
This incident illustrative the man’s whole 
With him failure was next im- 
possible, for never knew when was 
beaten, but returned again and again the 
charge till his idea had been perfected and 
carried out practice. 

After residence Harvard student, 
Francis Campbell returned Tennessee, and 
arrived the midst the excitement that at- 
tended every presidential election the decade 
preceding the American Civil War. From his 
youth had realized the evils slavery, and 
was known that advocated its abolition. 
His anti-slavery sentiments were obnoxious 
his fellow-citizens that his life was 
serious danger, and though was spared ow- 
ing his blindness, his pupils ceased entirely 


attend his classes for music, and ruin stared 
him the face. Under the circumstances, 
there was nothing for but leave Tennessee, 
and accordingly went first the Institution 
for the Blind Wisconsin, and afterwards 
Boston, where found employment the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind. Here 
remained head the musical department 
for eleven years, during which time the great 
Civil War America took place. the end 
that time, 1869, his health showed signs 
injury, and went Europe with 
year’s leave with the object fully restor- 
ing it. 

Strange are the uses adversity! Francis 
Campbell little knew that his breakdown 
health was result the finding his life’s 
work, and the lasting benefit thousands 
blind fellow sufferers. After many months 
spent the Continent continuing his musi- 
cal studies Leipsic and Berlin and studying 
the methods the best institutions for the 
blind, came London, intending sail for 
America few days. that which 
short-sighted mortals too easily call mere 
chance, some one who happened staying 
the same hotel with himself, asked him 
tea party for the blind, from which 
came back his hotel wretched the thought 
the wretchedness the blind had met, 
their dullness, their hopelessness the out- 
look life presented them, their sad, unoc- 
cupied days. The very next day was intro- 
duced Dr. Armitage, the “Friend the 
Blind,” the wise pioneer and generous pro- 
moter all that made for their true welfare, 
and from that introduction and quickly formed 
and devoted friendship Francis Campbell found 
possible take his first step onward the 
glorious career that, though knew not, 
awaited him. 

February, 1872, start was made with 
few pupils three small houses that had been 
taken Paxton Terrace, close the low 
level Crystal Palace Station, but the next 
year the site which the College now stands 
was purchased, and the Royal Normal College 
for the Higher and Musical Education the 
Blind, Upper Norwood, came into existence. 

Since then the history Francis Campbell 
has been the history the College. His energy 
was inexhaustable, his indomitable courage and 
perseverance combating and overcoming the 
disadvantages blindness simply marvelous, 
and worthy all admiration. suc- 
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cessful headmaster difficult all times but 
for blind man such headmaster 
Francis Campbell became, with such signal and 
striking results shown the after history 
the pupils the College, not only phe- 
nomenal but unparalleled. 

would not possible this brief notice 
give detailed account the work achieved 
the College during the forty years his 
headmastership. enormous percentage 
the students who have gone through the whole 
course have become self-supporting men and 
women and capable and helpful citizens all 
quarters the world. But for the genius and 
self-devoted labors Francis Campbell, the 
services these blind members our com- 
unity would have been lost, and their days 
passed sad and listless vacuity till death 
came release them. have necessarily 
omitted some striking events the life 
Francis Campbell, such the wonderful dar- 
ing and resolution shown his ascent 
Mont Blanc and other mountains, the concerts 
given before Queen Victoria Windsor 
Castle, and others St. Jame’s, Queen’s, and 
Albert Halls, and the Guildhall and the 
Crystal Palace. the last concert given 
the Albert Hall, their Majesties, King Edward 
and Queen Alexandria, were present, accom- 
panied the Prince and Princess Wales, 
Princess Victoria, and the Landgraf Hesse. 
From year year the College grew and de- 
veloped under Dr. Campbell’s unceasing devo- 
tion every department its activities, and 
there was rest for any one until the very 
best methods had been found practice and 
experience, and carried out the very best 
possible manner the teaching 
pianoforte tuning, physical training, typewrit- 
ing, etc. was well said paper written 
the work the College only last year, “In 
all schools and institutions there danger 
falling into ruts, but the principal and staff 
the College have been eager avoid that 
danger, ready examine new methods 
teaching, and prompt adopt those that 
proved worthy acceptation.” 

And draw gradually towards the end 
this noble life, which Christians can 
believe with joy and thankfulness was only 
taken from among continue its beneficent 
labors elsewhere, free last from the heavy 
trial and disability from which had suffered 
this world. the year 1909 His Majesty, 
King Edward VII, was graciously pleased 
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bestow upon Dr. Campbell the honor 
knighthood, recognition his unparalleled 
services the cause the blind, and not 
too much say that the rejoicing this well- 
deserved honor was world-wide. From every 
quarter the globe came letters testifying 
the old students and all friends 
interested the blind, and many telegrams 
congratulation were received that the writer 
remembers hearing the fact that the telegraph 
boy last said despair that thought 
had better sit the office for awhile and let 
them accumulate before took another jour- 
ney. October the same year compli- 
mentary dinner was given, with Sir Francis 
and Lady Campbell the guests honor, 
Holborn Town Hall, when Lord Kinnaird 
took the chair, and was attended repre- 
sentatives from all parts Great Britain. 

This article would not complete without 
touching upon recent developments work 
for the blind which the subject our 
memoir took leading part, such the institu- 
tion the College Teachers the Blind, 
which was original Fellow, and the 
Metropolitan and other Unions Societies 
for the Blind, following closely the estab- 
lishment the North England Union, the 
first lead the way. Sir Francis, with his 
remarkable gift what may almost call 
second sight all matters relating the 
blind, once perceived the enormous benefit 
that might result from these Unions, and called 
the meeting together which the resolution 
was taken follow the example the North 
England, and found the Metropolitan and 
other Unions now work. 

Slowly, gradually, most peacefully, the end 
drew near. Mrs. Gaskell’s fine novel, 
“Mary Barton,” there old friend the 
heroine’s who, her life also quietly ap- 
proaching its close old age amidst some 
natural weakening and dimming its facul- 
ties, says with fine and noble patience, 
sometimes think child whom the Lord 
hushabying long sleep. For when 
were nurse girl missis always telled 
speak very soft and low, darken the room 
that her little one might sleep; and now 
all noises are hushed and still me, and the 
bonny earth seems dim and dark, and know 
its Father lulling away long 
may most surely say was 
with Sir Francis Campbell. was well said 
the Rev. Witherow the address de- 
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livered the funeral service, “Their friend 
and father had weakened perceptibly during 
the last twelve months. Tended loving 
hands suffered little pain. Those about him 
and those who saw him knew that was 
waiting, quietly waiting, and quite ready. 
had heard God’s mild curfew. His long and 
glorious work was done. His face set 
towards home. sorrow very deeply and 
tenderly with those whose loss sorest. They 
and some present will miss the old man 
for many and many day. Otherwise, dear 
friends, there cause for tears. strong, 
full, pure, beneficent life passes out love 
and peace, with the sustained beauty and 
finish perfect music. The melody ceases, 
but not the joy, and with the musician the 
melody abides forever. Let take courage. 
Let thank God for this brave and good man, 
who from his own affliction drew power 
comfort many hearts, and has now passed 
out this world’s darkness into the eternal 
light.” 

Sir Francis Campbell passed away Tues- 
day, June 30, surrounded his death-bed 
had been life the love and devotion 
his wife, his two sons and his two daugh- 
ters-in-law. Another son was Philadelphia, 
and the youngest son was Montreal. The 
funeral took place July 4th, the service be- 
ing held St. Andrew’s Church, and attended 
large congregation. The music was finely 
and touchingly rendered the choir the 
Royal Normal College, and Mr. Eyre, organist 
St. John’s, presided the organ. The 
many wreaths and crosses, the show which 


DUFFLE WOOD”—AN EDITORIAL* 


During his lifetime David Duffle Wood’s 
name was not widely known outside Phila- 
delphia, where almost all his life was spent; 
but his case, least, reputation not 
trustworthy measure service. had 
been statesman builder railways, 
promoter giant industries, writer 
widely-read books, might received 
honors while alive; but the sort service 
rendered was deserving honor that 
any such man—and some day will 
valued America ought be. was 
organist, teacher music, and composer. 

His work, however, has not been unrecog- 


Reprinted and illustration reproduced, kind per- 
mission, from The Outlook, May 16, 1914. 
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can only described magnificent, were, 
with the exception the few actually upon 
the coffin, massed glowing beauty front 
the reading desk, and gave their fragrant 
witness the love and honor universally felt 
for the one who had gone from among us. 
The wonder their lovliness brought mind 
Him who said, the Resurrection and the 
Life: that believeth though were 
dead, yet shall live.” Ever shall “praise 
Him our days on” for Francis 
life, and thank that life 
“For helpiing thrall, 
For words hope, and bright examples given 
show through moonless skies that there 
light Heaven.” 


Our task done. None knows better than 
the writer how faint, how inadequate has been 
the presentment this great career, but has 
least been written love, admiration and 
sorrow for one whose magnificent work for 
the blind was perpetual inspiration for over 
thirty years. 

Nor would complete without few 
words deep and heart-felt sympathy with 
her who was literally the guilding star his 
darkness, his unfailing counselor and devoted 
wife, whose powers head and heart 
owned the happiness his life, whether do- 
metic, social, professional. Our readers will 
feel this acknowledgement her simple due, and 
join with the assurance that with her 
mourn his loss, and with her rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full glory that has 
but exchanged this life for the fulness 
blessedness for evermore. 


nized. April there was unveiled ‘in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, 
tablet erected his memory. photograph 
this tablet reproduced another page 
this issue. worthy being widely known, 
not only for its own sake fine example 
Charles Grafly’s work portrait-sculpture— 
but because the man whom commemo- 
rates. 


Dr. Wood, who died 1910, was regarded 
musicians discriminating taste per- 
haps the foremost interpreter Bach 
America. certainly was one the earliest 
Americans appreciate and understand Bach. 
Mr. Fred Wolle, the remarkable leader 


From Relief Charles Grafly erected St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. 
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the Bach Festivals Bethlehem, said the 
unveiling exercises that his own interest 
Bach was first awakened when was pupil 
Dr. Wood. Those who know what insight 
Mr. Wolle has into the works the great mas- 
ter can best understand what tribute this 
Dr. Wood’s influence. 


Dr. Wood was, moreover, great teacher. 
has been said that least three-fourths 
the present organists the city Philadel- 
phia are either pupils Dr. Wood pupils 
his pupils. conductor was pri- 
marily teacher. Under his tuition choruses 
vocal mastery; and has been said that 
edition Bach might prepared the 
pupils Dr. Wood which would embody his 
interpretation Bach’s organ 
dentally, was one the foremost teachers 
the blind. has been stated that the fact 
that there are nine blind organists the 
churches the city Philadelphia due 
the training they received from Dr. Wood. 


church musician was known and hon- 
ored his colleagues the profesison. 
far back 1879 the organist the City Tem- 
ple London, after visiting Philadelphia, 
wrote the service St. Stephen’s, where Dr. 
Wood was organist, “My first experience 
real American service was decidedly the best.” 


Dr. Wood was not widely known com- 
poser. This partly due the fact that there 
was nothing sensational his work; but 
was still more largely due the fact that until 
his death practically none his compositions 
were published, and not all them even com- 


“Every noble life leaves the fibre 


for ever the work the 
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pletely written out. This turn was due 
fact that had great bearing Dr. 
career—his blindness. Accident and illness left 
him blind three years age. When was 
five years old his mother, with Spartan hero- 
ism, bade him good-by started long 
canal journey from his home, near Pittsburgh, 
across the State Pennsylvania Philadel- 
phia, become pupil the Pennsylvania 
Institution the Instruction the Blind. 
was there that began his study music, 
though was largely self-taught. What 
means for blind boy acquire the mastery 
the organ hardly comprehensible one 
with sight, but resulted, his case, pos- 
sibly higher degree musicianship than 
might have attained had had the use 
his eyes. was undoubted master coun- 
terpoint. All his writing had done 
dictation. The consequent mental concentra- 
tion shows the quiet mastery counter- 
point the few compositions his that have 
been published. The difficulty writing his 
compositions, naturally had the effect al- 
lowing his creative impulses find expression 
improvisation. that art gained great 
distinction. Some his anthems have been 
published Novello. They are framed 
the classical models, characterized flowing 
counterpoint, serene spirit. His serenity, 
well the dignity and tragedy the blind, 
expressed Mr. Grafly’s sculptured por- 
trait. There are few anthems such tran- 
quility, for example, Dr. Wood’s anthem 
Flat Major, “The Twilight Shadows Fall.” 
Choirmasters who are not familiar with his 
work ought know these anthems. 
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CALIFORNIA 
State FOR THE BLIND 
Miss Kate Foley, Los Angeles, has 
been engaged teach embossed types the 
blind Los Angeles and vicinity. Miss Foley 
will the Los Angeles Public. Library 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons from 


till m., and other times will visit the 
homes those blind readers who cannot 
the library. For further information, write 
the California State Library, Sacramento, Cali- 
Notes California Libraries, 
July, 1914.) 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
The Aid Association for the Blind was or- 
ganized December, 1897, and incorporated 
April 13, 1899. Its objects, expressed its 
constitution, are “to establish non-sectarian 
home for the blind the District Colum- 
bia and promote the education and indus- 


CURRENT EVENTS 


trial training the blind, aid the needy, 
dependent blind, and help them become self- 
upporting.” 

Until this association was organized there 
was home for the blind the District 
Columbia. 

The organization had home until 1899 


The New Home for the Blind, Washington, D. C. ° 


when two friends the blind gave the Asso- 
ciation residence 915 Street for the 
purpose establishing and maintaining 
home for the blind the District Columbia, 
upon which there was mortgage $12,500 
and was not until 1907 that the Association 
acquired clear title the property. 

careful and economic business manage- 
ment, and several legacies left devoted 
friends the Association, the Board 


Directors were enabled purchase 1910 
unimproved lot containing little over 
acre ground Street, between Thirtieth 
and Thirty-first, opposite the new Montrose 
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Park and the autumn 1912 they found 
themselves financially able commence 
build the new Home for which they had 
worked long and ably. 

May 30, 1913, the corner stone the 
new building was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies. Mrs. Main, president the Associa- 
tion, conducted the exercises and made the 
opening address. Chaplain Couden, the 
House Representatives, and member 
the Board Directors the Association, 
offered the opening prayer. Representative 
Albert Johnson, the State Washington, 
delivered the principal address, congratulating 
the members the Association for their won- 
derful achievement making possible 
few years erect such Home. Major Rich- 
ard Sylvester, chief police, and treasurer 
the Association, reviewed the history the 
work and placed copper box the corner 
stone containing the Articles Incorporation 
and the records the Association, well 
copies the daily newspapers and coins 
present use. 

Mr. Andrew Wilson, attorney for the Asso- 
ciation, spread the mortar for the stone, and 
while was engaged Mrs. Melvin 
sang “The Star Spangled Banner,” accom- 
panied section the Marine Band. 
The officers the Association having tapped 
the stone with mallet, the president “de- 
clared the corner stone the new Home per- 
fectly laid.” 

Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, Bishop Wash- 
ington, pronounced the benediction. 

The many friends the Association present 


congratulated the officers upon the fulfillment’ 


their long cherished hopes. 

The building the colonial type archi- 
tecture, and has frontage feet and 
depth feet. occupies the center 
large lot having frontage and depth 
about 200 feet. constructed tapestry 
brick, with stone trim. Large Corinthian col- 
umns adorn the front the structure. 

the main floor there large entrance 
hall, the right which located recep- 
tion room and the matron’s office. the 
left located board room. this floor 
large dining room for white inmates, small 
dining room for colored inmates, kitchen and 
pantry are located. Besides the main stair- 
way the center the building there 
smaller stairway one end the structure. 
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Across the front the building the sec- 
ond floor are seven bedrooms and hospital 
room. woman’s workroom, matron’s room, 
baths and accommodations for colored wo- 
men also are located this floor. the 
third floor are nine bedrooms for men, rec- 
reation room and accommodations for colored 
men. 

The building cost about $5,000. 

Two large workrooms, laundry and furnace 
rooms are located the basement. One work- 
room measures feet, and the other 
feet. Across the rear the building 
each floor broad porch. 


ILLINOIS 


DEPARTMENT VISITATION AND INSTRUCTION 
THE BLIND 


The first report the Department Visita- 
tion and Instruction the Adult Blind 
nois has just come from the press. The report 
based upon one year’s work and has been 
written Charles Comstock, its superin- 
tendent. 

The department was created law ap- 
work undertaken the Chicago 
Club 1906. 

has compiled the first census the blind 
Illinois. result the greatest number 
adult blind were found Chicago, Peoria and 
East St. Louis and their immediate vicinities. 
Two-fifths the total blind population 
nois live Cook County. 

Mr. Comstock has the services three as- 
These four teachers travel about the 
State giving instruction, both manual and book, 
the homes the blind. 

The report says that the employment non- 
sighted teachers instruct adult blind has 
proven most effective. 

Ten months’ instruction are provided yearly, 
July and August being allowed for vacation. 
The instructors teach five days each week, the 
sixth being reserved for mapping 
course for the following week and the prepara- 
tion their weekly reports the superintend- 
ent. 

During the year the department has given 
3,427 lessons, having traveled 23,502 miles and 
having graduated 106 pupils. this number, 
have learned read the Moon type, full 
Braille, contracted Braille, Braille musical 
notation, have mastered Braille writing, 


Some of the characters from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, as given by pupils 
the Kentucky Institution for the Education the Blind. 
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embossed shorthand, typewriting, have 
learned knitting, crocheting, sewing, bead 
work, and reed work, mattress mak- 
ing, net and hammock making and chair 
subjects taught—(From the Institution 
Quarterly, Sept. 30, 1914.) 

The report concludes with appeal for 
larger appropriation that more teachers may 
placed the field and greater variety 
subjects the Illinois Institution 
Quarterly, Sept. 30, 1914.) 


KENTUCKY 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 
SUSAN B. MERWIN, CORRESPONDENT 


The children the Kentucky Institution for 
the Education the Blind have been very 
busy and happy since the opening the fall 
session. Several special features have added 
both work and play. 

The boys had one fine, wholesome day 
the woods nutting expedition, which re- 
sulted eight bushels hulled walnuts. 

Hallowe’en was time much merry mak- 
ing. Elaborate and wonderful plans were very 
out. The girls had pro- 
gressive party, paying visits during the course 
the evening the Ghost, Black Cat, Owl, 
Witch and Gypsy Fortune Teller, who held 
court the various rooms, concluding with 
refreshments and dance the Gymnasium. 

The boys had delightful evening their 
Club House, which they had decorated very 
beautifully for the occasion autumn leaves 
and jack lanterns. The customary games, 
pranks, stories and fortune telling were in- 
dulged when all were duly shocked, shud- 
dered and thrilled. 

Friday, Arbor Day was 
celebrated with appropriate exercises. The 
Governor’s Proclamation was read, appropri- 
ate quotations recited the children, and 
address given General John Castleman, 
President the Board Park Commission- 
ers. slip from the willow tree which grows 
beside the tomb Washington Mt. Vernon 
was planted with very pretty ceremony. 
The smallest boy the school dug the hole 
for the planting and the youngest girl placed 
the little tree, with silken flag beside it, while 
the school sang Mt. Vernon Bells and Star 
Spangled Banner. 


The Editor has asked for the use some 
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the illustrations showing our young people 
they appeared various Shakespearean 
roles, and are very glad present them 
the readers the THE 
The following paragraph taken from the 
school report: 

“Possibly the most interesting occasion 
the entire session was the outdoor production 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” the 
Shakespeare Class, assisted large number 
the other pupils the school. The play 
was given full, with the Mendelssohn music 
and many beautiful dances. The costumes 
were designed and made pupils and teach- 
ers and the entire performance was given 
true Shakespearean simplicity.” 

Another year the class English Literature 
presented “Twelfth Night,” which was given 
midwinter, and the early summer, out- 
door performance “As You Like It,” for 
which there natural amphitheatre the 
beautiful grounds the school. 

One the daily Louisville papers gives 
account “As You Like It.” 

BLIND CHILDREN SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA 

“Under the green wood tree, 
Who loves lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat?” 

“Shakespeare himself could not have im- 
agined more beautiful Forest Arden than 
the spot chosen for the outdoor performance 
‘As You Like It’ given the class Eng- 
lish Literature the Kentucky Institution for 
the Education the Blind. The stage was 
slightly elevated place between two mag- 
nificent old trees and the audience sat 
shady dell which formed perfect amphi- 
theatre. Placards hung the trees an- 
nounced the change act scene. 
For two hours large and interested audience 
listened this sweetest all Shakespeare’s 
plays fell from the lips those sightless 
boys and girls who gave interpretation that 
was very remarkable. there were only 
thirteen members the class, many them 
had take several parts. All but four the 
participants were totally blind, the leading 
roles being taken the sightless ones. 

The play was given full with the original 
old arrangement the songs, the quaintness 
which added much the charm the per- 
formance. The costumes, which were unusu- 
ally artistic and harmonious their coloring, 


in 


Lovers from Midsummer Night’s Dream the Kentucky Institution. 
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were made the girls the.class with the 
assistance Miss Scoggan, the teacher 
sewing. This was quite lesson itself for 
the pupils, who never having seen, could have 
idea the dress the Shakesperean 
period. The swords and daggers worn the 
gallant courtiers were made wood the 
boys the class and silvered represent 
steel. programs were very neatly and 
attractively written the typewriter the 
girls. 

Much might said praise all the char- 
acters. Orlando was taken tall, slender 
who wooed Rosalind most desperate 
fashion; Jacques moralized his usual melan- 
choly mood, while Amiens charmed with his 
singing; Touchstone and Audrey enlivened all 
with their drollery, and the various lords and 
attendants acted with dignity and intelligence. 

The play was given under the direction and 
supervision Miss Susan Merwin, the 
Superintendent the Institution, who has been 
untiring her efforts help these afflicted 
children.” 

MISSOURI 
FoR THE BLIND 


Robert Brooks, graduate the Missouri 
School for the Blind 1913, has finished 
year very satisfactory work Washington 
University. Mr. Brooks has had very inter- 
esting experience during the summer doing 
harvest field work Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, accompanied his younger 
brother. has done full days’ work, re- 
ceiving from $1.75 $2.50 day. Beside 
strengthening his muscles and improving his 
general physique has enjoyed making his 
way among strangers. Mr. Brooks has sight 
sufficient perceive large objects and general 
outlines. 

The physical exercises the spring exhibit 
the Missouri School for the Blind were held 
the lawn the east court before large 
crowd. These exercises were taken film, 
and are being displayed throughout the city. 
The exercises consisted interesting drill 
the little boys and girls, very beautiful min- 
uet the older girls, some skipping rope ex- 
ercises the younger and older girls and wand 
drill and pyramid building the boys. 

Mr. Joseph Huber, teacher cornet the 
Missouri School for the Blind, was cornet 
soloist for part the summer season Bain- 
bridge’s Band; one the municipal bands, 
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Tower Grove Park, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. 
Huber former pupil the school, and 
regarded one the best cornet soloists 
the city. 

Miss Bertha McGuire, pupil the Mis- 
souri School for the Blind, held Story-telling 
Hour during the summer Tower Grove Park 
Play Grounds. 

This hour will remembered the chil- 
dren the Play Ground and all flocked 
hear her when the time came. 

Miss McGuire had difficulty securing 
the absolute interest the various groups 
children, sometimes having more than 125 chil- 
dren who listened with breathless interest 
the delightful tales she told, forgetting their 
absorption that she could not see them. 

This may open young blind girls new 
occupation story tellers recreation centers, 
libraries, drawing room entertainments, en- 
tertaining the aged their own homes in- 
stances where they are amply able pay for 
such diversion. 

Miss Margaret Wade, graduate the 
Missouri School for the Blind, for 1912, fin- 
ished two years’ course The Harris Teach- 
ers’ College the St. Louis Board Educa- 
tion. Miss Wade’s achievements all depart- 
ments were very excellent, ranking her 
“top notcher” according Dr. Withers, 
Principal the College. Her attainments 
were inspiration both faculty and her 
fellow pupils the College. Miss Wade hopes 
become teacher school for the blind. 


NEBRASKA 


NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION WORKERS FOR THE 
BLIND 


L. M. MUCK, CORRESPONDENT 


The Nebraska Association Workers for 
the Blind met convention, June 10-12, the 
State School for the Blind, Nebraska City, Ne- 
braska. The object this meeting was lay 
plans for the furtherance the work the 
non-seeing the State. The meeting was the 
largest gathering the sightless ever held 
the State since the work was organized eight 
years ago. 

The resolutions adopted this meeting are 
follows: 


Resolved. First. That the priceless blessing 
sight ought awaken profound 
tude Almighty God and profound sym- 
pathy for the worthy and industrious blind and 
that society, acting through the State, ought 
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provide such financial assistance may 
necessary encourage and supplement the 
heroic efforts such persons achieve 
honorable and comfortable maintenance, and 


Second. That this Association, acting 
through its executive committee and with the 
the Board Commissioners 
and Superintendent the Nebraska School for 
the Blind, urge upon the legislature 1915 
the propriety adopting such legislation 
may necessary accomplish that end. 
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the Public School vacation, with instruction 
basketry, caning, sloyd, typewriting, athletics 
and—a new departure this year—clay modeling, 
This latter was started purely experi- 
ment, but proved interesting the pupils 
that planned give more time and at- 
tention next season. Mr. John George, one 
the Home Teachers the Association, and 
able assistant Mr. Longenecker, the Director 


Scene from the “Toy Shop” enacted the Association Lighthouse Campfire Girls, all 


whom are attending the City Public Schools. 
just been brought life. 
NEW YORK 
New York ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
D. FISKE ROGERS, CORRESPONDENT 


SuMMER ACTIVITIES 


River Association able 
record most successful season the River 
Lighthouse, the Emma Hardy Memorial 
Home, Cornwall-on-Hudson. all eleven 
parties men, women and children were sent 
turn, and the 435 guests have been unani- 
mous expressing their appreciation their 
ten days’ stay the lovely Hudson Valley. 
The Association again indebted the Super- 
intendent, Miss Josephine Lemmon, for her 
great success giving them happy, care-free 
time atmosphere entirely free from bur- 
densome rules and regulations. 

Summer boys’ summer class, 
numbering 49, met for six weeks’ session, 
filling what would have otherwise been idle 
and unprofitable days the long gap caused 


The children represent dolls and this scene have 


the summer classes, having resigned take 
position with the State School for the Blind 
Louisiana, the Association was fortunate 


securing the services Mr. James Morang 
his successor. 


The Girls’ Summer girls’ sum- 
mer class met three afternoons week for in- 
struction cooking, sewing, music and for fre- 


quent excursions Central Park. The class 
numbered 23. 


SCHOOL 


Through the summer closing the Music 
School Settlement whose hospitality had en- 
joyed the past season, the tuning school was 
forced look for other quarters, that in- 
struction could continue without interruption. 
house has been rented for the purpose, and 
the tuning school now located 357 East 
Forty-ninth Street, with largely increased fa- 
cilities and under the continued direction 
Mr. Leonard Rambler. 
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WITH ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
SIGHTED 

True its policy encouraging the blind 
take part far possible the same ac- 
tivities the sighted, the Association has fur- 
thered having its pupils and workers co- 
with various societies doing recreation 
and social work. 

Vacation Savings Fund.—This Asso- 
ciation working girls which has for its ob- 


piest days the Lighthouse has known was 
the sixth June when the Lighthouse children 
gave “The Toy Shop,” little play, under the 
direction the League coach. 

Red Cross their interest 
the war keen that the sighted, and 
their desire have their sympathy take 
practical form, some the Lighthouse work- 
ers, soon they came together for the fall 
season, started making garments conforming 


SALE HERE AND 


AND THEM HELP 


ALL NEXT WEEK 


“Blind Workers’ Exhibition” as arranged by a committee of the blind of Canton, Ohio, and their friends 
cooperation with the State Commission for the Blind. The exhibition was held for three days one the 


largest municipal auditoriums the country. 


ject the encouragement savings, and numbers 
New York City alone some 17,000 members. 
admirably planned the simplicity its 
methods for making the deposits. The Light- 
house has Vacation Savings Fund station 
with Local Secretary, member the staff, 
who collects each week from the blind women 
whatever sums (no matter how small) they 
care put aside, giving them stamps which 
are pasted small book and redeemed 
cash when desired. The Lighthouse station 
numbers members. 

Educational Dramatic League.—Realizing 
that the love for “play acting” very real with 
the blind, and wishing further the Asso- 
ciation has been fortunate securing the co- 
the Educational Dramatic League, 
educational value the amateur dramatic work 
the Public Schools, Settlements and various 
agencies New York City. One the hap- 


(See p. 116.) 


the Red Cross requirements, with the patterns 
furnished that society, and hoped 
have substantial number turn over the 
organization within short time. The Blind 
Women’s Club have shown their desire 
help the European crisis arranging 
their first activity this year Red Cross benefit 
concert. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


MABEL MYERS, CORRESPONDENT 

The School for the Blind, Batavia, Y., 
opened its fall term September with the 
largest initial registration the history the 
school, one hundred and forty-two pupils being 
attendance. the Monday following, Sep- 
tember 21, one hundred and fifty-one pupils 
were present, and others were expected the 
course few weeks. The New York State 
Commission for the Blind has been instrumen- 
tal sending number pupils the Ba- 
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tavia school and deserves part the credit 
for this year’s large registration. 

Mr. Raymond Reasor, Batavia graduate 
the class 1913, has accepted position 
instructor piano tuning and broom 
the School for the Blind, Muskogee, Ok- 
lahoma. 

OHIO 
CANTON SOCIETY THE BLIND 

group blind men and women and their 
blind friends have recently formed themselves 
into organization promote the interests 
the blind their city under the title, “The 
Independent Friends the Blind.” 

effort arouse the citizens Canton 
the capabilities the blind exhibition 
was arranged, with the State 
Commission for the Blind, which was held 
this “Blind Workers’ Exhibition” were given 
demonstrations Rug Weaving, Broom Mak- 
ing, Chair Caning, Making, Tuning, 
Machine and Hand Sewing, Knitting, Type- 
writing, and Reading. 

The Canton newspapers gave much space 
the exhibition. The illustration reproduced 
this issue appeared “The Canton Reposi- 
tory,” and the following editorial, one the 
best have seen any paper, was printed 
the Canton Daily News, October 30: 

“PLEASE HELP THE BLIND.” 

well-known sign—that sign four 
words, “Please Help The Blind.” probably 
gets the hearts bigger percentage 
the average run Americans than any other 
appeal for assistance. And yet, the blind them- 
selves want erase the words. 

Blindness presents itself two aspects— 
spiritual and material, sentimental 
cal, individual and social. the blind man 
this double-sided meaning blindness must 
ever present. Those who pass the blind 
man the street, however, are likely see 
the problem the blind from the social and 
economic viewpoint alone—largely from that 
viewpoint, least. 

Not see the sunlight, the grass 
flowers, the bright colors the west even- 
ing, the rosy colors the east dawn; not 
see the heavy cloud, menacing and black, 
rolling with storm its lap; not see 
the oriole’s flash from branch branch, the 
honeysuckle dew-covered, the field tassel- 
ling corn, the street the city night, with 
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lights reflected the asphalt upon which the 
rain falls slowly; not see the doorstep 
his home, nor the flag his country; not 
see nature her beauty and fellowmen 
their strength—all this may the sentimental 
side blindness, but minute’s reflection 
upon such privation will predispose any one 
with real heart “help the blind.” 

vital way the hopelessly blind can 
not helped. vital way their cross 
can not lifted. Therefore, the extent 
which the fortunate ones with seeing eyes can 
help, that help ought pleasure. 

And yet the blind wilfully discard this pow- 
erful appeal the emotions, and appeal the 
intellect aonther basis—on the basis the 
practical, the economic, the social aspects 
blindness. blind—why, cases out 
100 has meant dependency upon others, 
dependency for daily bread, for roof, loaf 
pleasant, more solacing the soul the 
case the blind man than the case the 
seeing man. our good luck, perhaps, 
that responsible for the fact that the aver- 
age human being likes self-supporting, 
independent. Under the heavy burden 
their blindness the blind still feel that way 
about it. 

Therefore, they have wiped out the words, 
“Please Help The Blind.” one likes 
beg. Begging the blind profitable—there 
Still, for this sign the blind have substituted 
one that reads, “Please Let The. Blind Help 
Themselves.” 

Have you ever lain for several weeks 
bed sickness, perhaps pain, unable en- 
gage any the active interests life, un- 
able even read? What you had always 
remain thus inert, dependent upon others 
for your entertainment? You would want, 
such case, something do—anything do. 
Otherwise, you say, you would mad. 

That what the blind want—something 
do. They want the chance earn their own 
daily bread and fill their hours, every min- 
ute which hour itself, with useful 
work, 

Perhaps you are not soft-hearted enough 
much concerned “helping the blind” 
becaues sentimental reasons—because your 
own eyes fill with tears when you behold one 
thus bereft large part the joys 
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“Plind Workers’ Village” as conducted for two weeks in the Kinney and Levan’s vacant store by the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind. The cottage left illustrated the home work blind women 
carried under the supervision the State Commission for the Blind; the next display was presided over 
one the nurses the Cleveland Board Health, who emphasized what being done prevent blind- 
ness the city; and the third house were two the weavers the Cleveland Society for the Blind. 


“Blind Workers’ Village” from another point of view. In the cottage on the right were shown the devices 
used the blind children who attend the public schools Cleveland. (See 118.) 
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life. Some folks have eyes keen and bright 
that tears not like dim them. But, hard- 
hearted you may be, the other side the 
appeal blindness will “get” you. The most 
selfish man the world ought inter- 
ested this plea the blind for chance 
help themselves. Such man may say 
himself, “Well, this blind man put the 
way earning his own living, will not have 
help support him.” 

Then this new movement helping the 
blind help themselves catches all us, 
doesn’t it—the practical ones well the 
sentimentalists. spite this universal ap- 
peal, exposition the work the blind 
the Auditorium the past few 
tracted but little attention. Did you go? 
More than nine out ten you must an- 
swer “No!” You have last chance tonight. 
Better go, don’t you think? 

There are many kinds work which man 
may without using his eyes. The State 
Commission for the Blind trying develop 
the interest Ohioans the work the 
blind order that they may sustain themselves 
useful pursuits. Are you interested? 


CLEVELAND SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
MRS. EVA PALMER, CORRESPONDENT 

The Cleveland Society for the Blind has 
just closed unique exhibition which lasted 
two weeks. 

wonderful setting was provided using 
the large store which had been occupied 
ideal Garden Show. All the decorations, 
the pergolas, rose trellises and garden houses 
were left and with the aid these, little 
village was constructed and different phase 
work for the blind was shown each 
house. 

with the Cleveland Society 
were the Board Health, with comprehen- 
sive showing the good work being done for 
prevention blindness; the public schools, 
with model school containing all the appli- 
ances used teaching blind children; the 
State Commission for the Blind, with two 
workers illustrating what being done the 
Home Workers’ Guild, and the Public Li- 
brary, with charts and samples books 
different types. 

Thirty-one blind people acted demonstra- 
tors and the four general divisions the 
work—Educational, Preventive, Industrial and 
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the Admissions Committee, who died re- 


Social—were illustrated. Among the indus- 
tries shown were broom making, rope 
ing, nutting, bolts, basketry, caning, tuning, 
cabinet making, weaving, hand and machine 
sewing, typewriting, knitting and crocheting, 
Vocal and instrumental music was provided 
blind musicians each day, and always 
tracted crowd. 

admission fee was charged, the aim 
the exhibit was educate the public. Over 
26,000 people visited the exhibition the two 
weeks and the Society already having 
largely increased patronage along all lines. 

The Social Service Committee 
Junior Committee were great assistance 
during the two weeks, they acted guides 
and helped interpret the work the public, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
For THE AGED BLIND 
ISABEL KENNEDY, CORRESPONDENT 


The growth this much-needed Home has 
been little short phenomenal. was incor- 
porated March, 1909, with assets $2100 
obtained three years patient and continu- 
ous work the part few graduates the 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind Over- 
brook. 

house 2139 North Stanley Street was 
temporarily loaned Mr. George Smith, 
one the officers the Home, and when the 
first inmate was received January 1910, 
the funds the Home amounted only 
$2500. However, its officers were full en- 
thusiasm and determination make the Home 
permanent success and took immediate steps 
place upon practical business founda- 
tion. four and half years the Chapin 
Home has become firmly established 6713 
Woodland Avenue, fine stone dwelling, 
where now fifteen blind women are installed 
comfort, and adjoining building three 
men are similarly accommodated. 

Work has been commenced 14-room ex- 
tension the Women’s Building meet the 
requirements waiting applicants. 

The assets the Home today are $83,000. 
this amount $52,000 endowment funds. 

addition the liberal contributions the 
late Dr. Richard Cleeman, administrator 
the estate Miss Caroline Emily Richmond, 
Mr. Edward Bonsall, and the Hon. John Cad- 
walader,—Miss Elizabeth Dunning, Chairman 
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the background. See 121. 
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Play around the sleeping Titania. 


Rehearsal of the 


UMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, AT THE PENNSYLVANIA I 
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cently, left the Home $1000, and Mr. Robert then witnessed being charming enter- 
St. Clair, one the blind originators both musically and dramatically. 
Home, left legacy $7000. Mendelssohn’s music was used, with Mr. 
One the most earnest workers for the Rollo Maitland the organ. The scenes re- 
Chapin Memorial Home Mrs. William produced were those which the “rude me- 
Woodward (wife the indefatigable rehearse, the play which was 
tary), who lost her sight about eight years honor Duke Theseus: and 
becoming Manager the Home those scenes which show the revels the 
she entered into the practical work raising fairies and their queen. The younger pupils 
funds with zest and energy which fairies Titania’s train; and the 
sighted people might well emulate. Much older girls enacted the most humorous and 
the success the Fair held 1910, which grotesque dance the clowns. 
$2200 was raised, was due Mrs. Woodward’s The proceeds one the performances 
enthusiasm and hard work. Since then she was used the beginning “Graduates 
has formed Auxiliary less than Loan Fund,” from which graduates former 
ladies who devote much their time the pupils the school may secure temporary 


upbuilding and maintenance the Home. loans enable them get start their 
Three elements are responsible for the pres- efforts toward self-support. 
ent prosperity the Home—active, earnest 


workers Managers, responsible Trustees, and 
Auxiliary ladies who are position 
advance its interests. 

February 13th the Home sustained 
great loss the death its beloved first Presi- 
dent, Dr. Robert Moon, who was deeply and 
actively interested its welfare and progress 
from its inauguration. Dr. Moon often said 
that hoped that the event his death the 
Hon. John Cadwalader, President the 
Board Managers the Overbrook School 
for the Blind, would willing 
President the Chapin Memorial Home for 
Aged Blind. The Home highly con- 
gratulated upon the fact that Mr. Cadwalader 
has consented keen sympathy with all 
that affects the interests the blind, his wide Eprtor’s Every organization and institution 


for the blind can secure about the 


influence and his liberal support the Endow- work for the blind. Editorials are too little 
following editorial from the iladelphia Public 
ment Fund make him warmly welcomed Ledger well worth while, and helps the cause 


the invitation the Dramatic League 
Philadelphia, the scenes from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” were again enacted the 
annual meeting the league the Walnut 
Street Theatre. The children met with cor- 
dial reception, and their work was thoroughly 
appreciated. The school feels that publicity 
work pupils and teachers before audi- 
ence well fitted pass judgment. this 
case, there could doubt that the verdict 
was one entire commendation 
proval; and that those who saw the play 
learned, perhaps for the first time, the possi- 
bilities dramatic education for the blind. 


President all connected with the Home. the blind wherever read. 
gift has lately been received from Mrs. TRAINING THE BLIND OVERBROOK 
Moon quantity fine furniture and when The performance the “Midsummer 


the new extension completed, room will Night’s Dream,” given the children the 
furnished with and called the Robert School for the Blind, was re- 
Moon Memorial, most fitting tribute performance. The acting and the 
who was greatly beloved all, especially seemed set naught the old say- 
the blind. ing the blind leading the blind, for the 

SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND picturesque maneuvers were accomplished 

ETHELWYN DITHRIDGE, CORRESPONDENT with all the skill and grace children un- 

The performance Midsimmer Night’s impaired eyesight. 

Dream,” the cast consisting about fifty The spectators, despite the natural sympathy 
the girls the School for the Blind the little actors thus afflicted, could quite 
Overbrook, ranging age from nine seven- forget the pathos the scene, for the chil- 
teen years, was given December and April dren entered with mirthful abandon into the 


last, and has been described those boisterous fun Pyramus and Thisbe and the 


~ 


rest. 
teac 


SEE ELS BUATCCE Dy her Fairy Attendants in A Midsummer Night’s Dream at Overbrook Pennsylvania 
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elfin antics Oberon, Puck, Titania and tht 
rest. 

was object lesson the public the 
results the scientific and patient tutelage 
those who are perhaps the keenest and most 
responsive pupils teacher can have. The in- 
stitution Overbrook nobly fulfilling its 
appointed mission. 

RHODE ISLAND 
TEACHING 


MARY FRENCH, CORRESPONDENT 
Home Teaching for the adult blind Rhode 
Island was inaugurated 1904. March 
that year the legislature passed resolution 
making appropriation for that purpose, and 
placing the work under the direction the 
State Board Education. After few weeks 


occupied canvassing the State for pupils, the 
teaching began September, with two teachers 
and sixty-five pupils. 

During the last ten years the appropriation 
has been increased until now have $3,000 
annually. With this amount the salaries and 


expenses two teachers are paid, books and 
materials are purchased, and room hired 
which use salesroom and stock-room. 
During the year ending June, 1913, there were 
persons taught, the number lessons being 
960. believe the instruction similar 
that given other home teachers, consisting 
reading the various point systems and Moon 
type, typewriting, pencil and Braille writing, 
music, sewing, knitting, crocheting, chair seat- 
ing with cane, pith and rush, reed and 
basketry. our aim, short, teach 
anything which can taught the homes 
which will make our pupils happier and more 
useful. 

One the greatest problems which we, like 
others, are trying solve the finding mar- 
ket for the articles which our pupils and other 
blind our State are able make. have 
funds with which buy these goods, but 
take them and dispose them far 
can. hold Christmas and Easter sales 
our room, and the public are showing in- 
creased interest each year. have sale 
Newport each summer, from which there are 
very satisfactory results, and have held 
sales other cities different times. The 
teachers have this work charge connec- 
tion with their teaching, and they feel far from 
satisfied with what they have been able ac- 
complish along this line. Nevertheless, when 
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they compare the lives the men and women 
whom they visit with what they were few 
years ago, they can but unite with them 
thankfulness for what Home Teaching able 
do. 
CANADA 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 

The school re-opened Saturday, Septem- 
the average previous years. 

Henriarty, instructor our Technical 
Department, was held the Canadian 
border the immigration officials his way 
from Saginaw Halifax. was refused ad- 
mittance Canada account his blindness. 
consequence the time limit his return 
railway ticket expired and was put 
further expense having board during the 
time while arrangements were made with the 
Immigration Department Ottawa for his ad- 
mission Canada. more than one occasion 
blind persons belonging Canada have been 
stopped the border American immigation 
officials. time that some action should 
taken with respect these annoying de- 
tentions. 

Mr. John Veir, Field Secretary the Ex- 
tension Movement the school has just re- 
turned from trip through the 
eastern part Nova Scotia. Mr. Weir visited 
the homes number young blind children 
and also the homes many adults with 
view having the latter taught read the 
Home Teaching Society. This work steadily 
growing. 

The stagnation business resulting from the 
war Europe has been serious handicap 
many our graduates, especially music 
teachers and pianoforte tuners. satisfac- 
tory note that business conditions are be- 
coming more normal and employment more ac- 
tive. 

has been very generally reported that the 
buildings the Halifax School for the Blind 
had been commandeered the military authori- 
ties for hospital purposes. This rumor for- 
tunately untrue. The work the school 
progressing usual and the war has far 
had little effect upon excepting 
further increase the cost living. 

The staff and pupils the school propose 
giving concert during November, the pro- 
ceeds which will devoted the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund. 


The girls the school are 
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knitting socks, stockings, and other woolen ar- 
ticles for the Belgians. These will for- 
warded the Nova Scotia Belgian Relief 
Ship, which will leave Halifax early next 
month. 

The majority the new pupils entering the 
school this year have been young children, 
most whom are very bright and promising. 

Walter Barnes, who graduated from the 
school 1900, now occupys important po- 

number the pupils the school have, 
through the. Maritime Association for the 
Blind, been studying telegraphy and hope 
later date take wireless. This experi- 
ment will watched with great interest 
those desirous widening the field occupa- 
tions for the blind. 

The Maritime Association for the Blind 
held its annual meeting the school 
President the Association, was the chair. 
The report the Executive and the statement 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Camp- 
bell, was enthusiastically received and 
The Association now has its credit nine 
thousand six hundred dollars ($9,600.00). Its 
affairs are being admirably administered. The 
enthusiastic Travelling Secretary, Mr. George 
Theakston, ever the lookout secure 
employment for graduates the school and 
for other blind persons. 

The Legislature Nova Scotia has recently 
increased the annual per capitum grant for 
each pupil attending the School for the Blind 
from two hundred dollars two hundred and 
fifty News Letters, Sept., Oct., 1914.) 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 

Blind girls have offered knit one hundred 
pairs socks for the soldiers the front. 
The suggestion was made the girls the 
school the Montreal Association for the 
Blind Sherbrooke street west, meeting 
the Social Club the Blind Montreal 
held last night Layton Brothers music 
rooms. The offer was that the girls the 
school would the work the other mem- 
bers the club would purchase the yarn. 
subscription list was once opened, and there 
will delay starting the work. 

The meeting was the first gathering the 
club for the season. Reports were read 
delegates the International Conference 


the Blind held London, England, last June, 
Among the speakers were Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Austin and Mr. and Mrs. Layton— 
(Montreal Evening News, Oct. 16, 1914.) 


CHINA 


A UNION SYSTEM OF BRAILLE FOR MANDARIN- 
SPEAKING CHINESE BLIND 


(From “The Chinese Recorder,” April, 1914) 
_At the invitation the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the American Bible Society 
Conference teachers and workers amongst 
the blind China was held Shanghai 
November last discuss the possibility 
unifying two the systems now used teach- 
ing Chinese blind read and write. During 
the last ten years, interest the Chinese 
blind has developed remarkable way. 
New schools have been started and several 
the older schools have been greatly enlarged. 
The number blind now under instruction 
probably between 500 and 600, whilst arrange- 
ments are foot start other schools 
several the provinces where nothing 
permanent nature has yet been done for the 
blind. 

One obstacle progress has been the 
culty producing and multiplying text books. 
The books now use, save such parts the 
Holy Scriptures have been stereotyped, have 
had prepared the teachers each 
school, and laboriously copied hand the 
pupils. The time spent copying out such 
books could most cases more profitably 
employed, whilst, necessity, books thus pre- 
pared are seldom free from serious errors. 
Before this difficulty could overcome 
was necessary that Standard Union 
Braille System should accepted those 
work amongst Mandarin-speaking blind, and 
this end the conference was convened. 

The two systems referred above are the 
Hankow and Tsinchow Systems. The former 
has been used Hankow 
years, and was entirely satisfactory far 
the province Hupeh was concerned, but 
lacking considerable number sounds 
used general Mandarin. The Tsinchow sys- 
tem was later date and was being used 
schools for the blind Shanghai and Chang- 
sha. 

The assistance four able sinologists, who 
represented different parts Mandarin-speak- 
ing China, was obtained for the important 
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part examining and deciding upon the ade- 
quacy otherwise the sound charts use, 
and fixing standard which should serve 
guide the classification characters. 
Without the latter there would possible 
way obtaining uniformity the books is- 
sued the Bible Societies and used the 
various schools for the blind. 

The following are the most important 
the findings the Conference: 


(1) The Conference agreed that the Union 
System should based the initial and final 
principle, and that the standard pronuncia- 
tion Braille signs combinations signs, 
should the Chinese chaarcter and not ro- 
manized Chinese. 

(2) The sound chart prepared for the Tsin- 
system, containing 443 sounds, was 
adopted. 

(3) standard character classification 
was adopted, and Mr. Fryer, the In- 
stitution for Chinese Blind, Shanghai, was re- 
quested prepare containing the 
grouping Chinese characters with Braille 
equivalents. This book will most helpful 
those who have the work preparing 
books for the blind, but does not specially 
concern those who will use the Braille system 
for teaching only. 

These points having been settled, good 
deal time was spent discussing questions 
relating more especially technical details 
which are not calculated interest the gen- 
eral public. 

The possible plan adding sufficient num- 
ber signs those use the Hankow 
system, and extending make ex- 
press all the sounds needed general Man- 
darin, was discussed for some time, the ad- 
vantages the Hankow system for school 
work being recognized. the other hand 


the Tsinchow system was shown have spe- 
cial adaptability for use teaching blind peo- 
ple their own homes. And, was rea- 
lized that the number blind who enter 
schools will always small compared with 
those who not, was decided that the sys- 
tem which was best calculated meet their 
needs should adopted. 

After the conference was over the Tsinchow 
code was subjected thorough revision, 
the outcome being code which contains what 
was best both the Hankow and Tsinchow 
systems. This code now being taught 
the schools for the blind Hankow, Shang- 
hai, and Changsha, and will future used 
all the Mandarin Braille Scriptures issued 
the Bible Societies and the books pre- 
pared for use the different schools. 

The code consists radicals. The first 
these are used initials, the remaining 
finals. 

primer has already been prepared and 
sent London printed. Scriptures and 
other books will follow soon 
specially hoped that the missionaries who 
cannot open schools for the blind, but who 
may interested one two blind persons, 
will procure primers and find out for them- 
selves how easy will have these blind 
ones taught. Those desiring copies the 
primer may order from: 

David Hill School for the Blind, Hankow. 

School for the Blind, Liebenzell Mission, 
Changsha, Hunan. 

Institution for Chinese Blind, 176 North 
Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 

Miss Garland, Tsinchow, Kansu. 

American Bible Society, Kiukiang Road, 
Shanghai. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, Peking 
Road, Shanghai. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES AND BOOKS THE BLIND 


Published from April September, 1914 


American April, 1914: More “finger 
test literature,” Grafft Thurlow. 
(An answer the article the American 
Magazine.. (February, 1914, Breck- 
enridge Ellis.) 

Atlantic Monthly, The little sign for 
friend Margaret Prescott Montague. 
pp. 507-604. (Story deaf boy sent 
the “Lomax School for Deaf and Blind 
Children” years too late.) 


Barazer, Commandant. Conseils aux per- 
sonnes qui perdent vue. Edition 
Paris, 1914. L’Association Valentin 

Bingham, Gertrude The preservation the 
eyesight school children, Interna- 
tional congress school hygiene; trans- 
actions the fourth congress. Vol. pp. 
107-113. Buffalo, 1913. The Courier Co. 


(Continued 128.) 
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WHO’S WHO AMONG WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


EDWARD VAN CLEVE 


Edward Van Cleve well known 
the readers this magazine that seems 
scarcely necessary introduce him them, 
but impossible refer the change 
which has taken place during the past three 


EDWARD VAN CLEVE. 


months the management one the oldest 
schools for the blind the United States with- 
out extensive reference the man who has 
been chosen the standard bearer the last 
great city institution its march towards the 
suburbs. 

Mr. Van Cleve was born Urbana, Ohio, 
1867. His father was minister the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, well and widely 
known. His sons Edward and Charles have 
made the name Van Cleve almost house- 
hold word educational circles Ohio. The 
writer had occasion tour the State for the 
Commission for the Blind 1908 move- 
ment stimulate interest the prevention 
blindness and the possibility improving the 
condition the blind. Mr. Van Cleve Pres- 
ident the Commission directed the campaign 
and the lecturer was truly amazed find what 
open sesame the name “Van Cleve” proved 
educational centers throughout the 


State. For twenty-eight years, the subject 
this sketch has been actively connected with 
educational work Ohio, beginning soon after 
graduating from Ohio Wesleyan University 
1886. superintendent schools served 
four communities, the last which was 
Steubenville, city 25,000 population. fell 
his lot have charge the planning and 
erecting the new Steubenville High School 
more than $100,000, when 
was completed, was considered one the best 
the State. 


1907, Mr. Van Cleve was made superin- 
tendent the Ohio State School for the Blind 
and from the day entered the work for the 
blind has made ever-increasing circle 
friends his new field activity. His posi- 
tion Columbus was not easy one. Politics, 
that time, made the management the 
school difficult but with his tactfulness 
avoided many trying situations, and brought 
the school safely into the hands the non-po- 
litical Board Administration which was cre- 
ated 1911 have charge all State insti- 
tutions. Those who have been closest 
Mr. Van Cleve have been greatly impressed 
with his determination introduce progress- 
ive measures spite the inertia which 
inevitable tradition-bound, old-established 
institution. 


Possibly the most striking example Mr. 
Van Cleve’s desire keep pace the modern 
endeavors behalf the blind evidenced 
his hearty with the various in- 
dividuals and organizations which worked to- 
gether for the establishment 1908 the 
State Commission for the Blind. When the 
law was passed, creating this board, the Super- 
intendent the School for the Blind, virtue 
his office, became member that board, 
but Mr. Van Cleve been neither figure- 
head nor silent partner. was chosen 
the other members President the Com- 
mission, and, for the first four years its ex- 
istence, conducted, with the aid stenogra- 
pher, the active work the Commission from 
the office the School. This consisted mainly 
prevention blindness propaganda, but 
ceaseless efforts were made educate the 
Ohio public, especially the Legislature, the 
possibility helping the adult blind into re- 
munerative employment. 

When 1911 the State made liberal appro- 
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priation that the work the Commission 
could expanded and regular staff work- 
ers employed, Mr. Van Cleve gracefully turned 
over the reins the exceutive officers and yet 
never failed give his moral support and best 
thought every problem which was presented 
him for the conduct the work the 
Commission whose infancy had wisely 
fostered and protected. 

was from his association with the activi- 
ties the Commission that became deeply 
impressed with the necessity preventing 
blindness and has long been his earnest de- 
sire see strong, well organized national 
campaign for the elimination unnecessary 
blindness. 

When the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind proposed conference New York 
1910 talk over the possibilities 
tive measures for the conservation vision, 
Van Cleve was one the delegates and 
from that day the present time has done 
everything his power foster the growth 
the national work. During the past year 
representatives the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the Rockefeller Foundation urged Mr. 
Van Cleve become secretary the national 
movement for the prevention blindness, but 
his long association with the educators and his 
years the work training the young led 
the decision that could not undertake this 
work the forsaking the other. 

When the Board Managers the New 
York City Institution, after long and careful 
deliberation, determined immediate 
gressive measures, they cast about for man 
undertake the task, and unanimously ex- 
tended invitation Mr. Van Cleve be- 
come the superintendent their institution. 
Having learned his devotion the cause 
prevention blindness they made part 
the invitation that they would glad 
have him serve secretary national work 
for the conservation vision. 

During the seven years Mr. Van 
administration the Ohio School, blind chil- 
dren have been educated the public schools 
asked the State Superintendent Educa- 
tion inspect and report upon public school 
work, and pleasure record Mr. Van 
Cleve’s sympathetic and generous approbation 
this experiment. has never been “car- 
tied off his feet” and claimed that was 
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panacea for all evils, but he, with other pro- 
gressive educators, recognizes the advantages, 
well the disadvantages, the public 
school method, and fair say that 
may numbered among those who believe 
that the best results are only obtained the 
heartiest and closest cooperation the part 
those who are responsible for both the resi- 
dential and public school educational work. 
That has been secured marked 
degree Ohio. 


There are few our readers who not 
realize that the multiplicity activities be- 
half the blind New York City have 
brought about more less serious complica- 
tions, but with none these Mr. Van Cleve 
entangled. friend all those engaged 
these various activities, and indeed the Man- 
agers the New York Institute for the Blind 
are congratulated upon having selected 
Mr. Van Cleve for their superintendent. 
there one characteristic which those who 
have been associated closely with him recog- 
nize more than another, his ability 
bring into harmony supposedly discordant ele- 
ments. Judicious, cautious, tactful and gener- 
ous, Mr. Van Cleve has endeared himself 
his fellow workers man peace. all 
repoice the opportunity which has been 
given him carry forward the work one 
the oldest institutions for the blind the 
New World, and believe that, under his 
leadership, will take its place the front 
rank the most progressive institutions for 
the education and training blind youth. One 
and all, extend him and his Board 
Maangers our heartiest congratulations. 


EBEN MORFORD 


Eben Porter Morford received his education 
and graduated from the Public Schools 
Brooklyn, lost his sight 1883, 
due the accidental discharge toy pistol 
the hands small boy. 


took post-graduate course the New 
York City School for the Blind order 
educate his fingers do, far possible, 
what his eyes had formerly done. 
received instruction piano playing, har- 
mony and counterpoint, and was taught piano 
tuning, chair-caning, and mattress making. 
After leaving the school, devoted his time 
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piano-tuning and succeeded building 
profitable business. 

1889, Mr. Morford was elected member 
the Mizpah Circle Brooklyn, Y., 
group blind people who were interested 
the welfare the blind and were raising 


EBEN MORFORD. 


fund with which something, but just 
what that something should was uncertain. 

Three years later was elected President 
the Circle and, his speech acceptance, 
prophesied that something tangible would 
done with the Fund before the expiration 
his term President. 

October 1893, the Industrial Home for 
the Blind was established Brooklyn, with 
Mr. Morford Superintendent, which position 
still holds. Today the Home represents 


Magazine Articles continued from 125.) 

Book News Monthly, April, 1914: Barabbas, 
dramatic poem, Weir Mitchell. pp. 
361-365. (Barabbas, released the time 
Christ’s crucifixion, afterwards became 
blind.) 

Braille Review and The Teacher the Blind. 
March, 1914: The partially sighted 
schools for the blind, Lloyd and 
Ritchie, The Teacher the Blind. 
pp. 2-5. 

Braille Review and The Teacher the Blind, 
April, 1914: The National Institute for 
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invested capital grounds, buildings, and en- 
dowment, over $150,000, and was the first or- 
ganized effort for promoting the welfare the 
adult blind the State New York. 

Those who know this pioneer worker for the 
blind the Empire State realize that 
Morford has been most important factor 
the work and Mr. Morford was fortunate 
have won, 1899, such efficient helpmate 
Miss Florence Leckie, Brooklyn. 

1905, Mr. Morford became charter 
member the Executive Committee the 
New York Association for the Blind, also 
charter member the American Association 
Workers for the Blind, the reorganiza- 
tion convention held Saginaw, Mich. 

Governor Higgins, 1906, appointed Mr. 
Morford member the New York State 
Commission for the Blind, for the purpose 
devising ways and means for improving the 
condition, and taking census the blind 
the State, and reporting the Legislature. 

B., 1907, Mr. Morford was elected Treas- 
urer the organization, and 1911 was 
elected President, which position still holds, 

May, 1913, the President the Bureau 
Charities invited Mr. Morford become 
member the “Committee the Blind” 
the Brooklyn Bureau Charities. The par- 
ticular business this committee admin- 
ister the proceeds from the George Fox es- 
tate which was left the Bureau such 
way that considerable portion should used 
for relieving the condition the crippled and 
the blind. The Committee the Blind the 
then appointed Mr. Morford the 
Director the Work for the Blind, and 
June 1913, the Headquarters for the Blind 
Brooklyn was opened. 


the Blind (formerly the British and for- 
eign Blind Association). pp. 1-9; also 
Correspondence the “Education high 
myopes,” Bishop Harman, The 
Teacher the Blind. pp. 4-6. 
Braille Review and The Teacher the Blind, 
May, 1914: The infant room should 

be, some ideas for infant teachers, 
Pearce, The Teacher the Blind. pp. 
2-5. 
Braille Review and The Teacher the Blind, 
May and June, 1914; New school for the 
(Continued 135.) 
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ADDRESS THE-OPEN MEETING THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE THE BLIND, APRIL 16th, 1914 


ADDRESS WELCOME SENATOR GORE 


first desire acknowledge the pleasure 
which feel having the invitation preside 
over the deliberations this meeting. ap- 
preciate this opportunity bear witness the 
deep interest which feel the purposes and 
the objects this conference. rejoice 
have this opportunity signify those pres- 
ent—to the visiting delegates, that heart 
with you this splendid, this noble, this 
humane and consecrated undertaking. keenly 
appreciate the presence all 
night, those who reside within the limits 
the city and especially the strangers within our 
gates, who are here manifestation their 
interest the questions discussed and 
more than that, the problems solved. 

The exchange ideas has been more 
service the human race than the exchange 
goods, wares and merchandise. The com- 
merce ideas and ideals infinitely more 
serviceable than the commerce the mere 
productions the earth. “Let there light” 
was the first recorded utterance the Most 
High God. That has been the battle hymn 
progress from that ancient time till this. “Let 
there light” has been the watchword the 
lips human progress during all the cen- 
turies that have gone and they must the 
battle cry progress during all the centuries 
that are come. 

There physical light, intellectual light and 
spiritual light. the problem physical 
blindness which are assembled discuss 
and aid solving, consider the substi- 
tutes for sight. There complete substi- 
tute. mistake tell the sightless their 
loss unsurmountable that inconse- 
quential. neither. The sightless confront 
situation and not theory. ought 
study their problems and help them lessen 
their burdens, smooth their path and 
multiply their resources, enable them 
adapt themselves new and sometimes 
strange environment, enable them adjust 
themselves new set circumstances, 
which presents different problem pre- 
sents different situation from those who pos- 
sess the sense sight. You are here com- 
bat the actual facts. You are conversant with 
the facts and problem can solved save 


those who know the facts and who know 
them first hand, who know the wants, who 
know the needs, who know the difficulties, who 
know the ends attained. They alone can 
wisely consider and determine the means 
adopted. 

strong the conviction that one mis- 
take has been too often made and speak 
frankly because take the truth here 
spoken. believe that the isolation, that 
the segregation the sightless child rule 
sighted child under the same circumstances. 
Immure him cloistered walls, segregated 
from the men and women with whom must 
ultimately live, amongst whom must earn 
his bread, amongst whom must fight the 
battles life and win the victories life 
lose the battles and sustain the defeats. Raise 
the sightless child under the same circum- 
stances. Seen occasionally and then 
kind-hearted people, who came caress and 
condole, they imagine that the whole wide 
world made these sympathetic, these 
ideal creatures and that when they emerge 
from the walls the institution they will 
meet these self-same generous, kindly philan- 
thropists. They are not prepared for the stern 
shock battle. They are not prepared 
wrestle with the actual conditions and circum- 
stances lifc. They are not equipped, they 
are not armed for the combat. They have ex- 
pected different contest. They have prepared 
for different world, occupied different 
set men and women. say the sighted 
child reared under these circumstances would 
inevitably You have got learn. You 
have got learn men and women first hand 
You have got know them before you can 
succeed amongst them and you cannot learn 
them your imagination your fancy, 
much less can you learn them with occasional 
glimpses which instead illuminating only 
serve deceive. The isolated person with 
hundred eyes goes inevitable failure 
isolated and segregated too often 
condemn the sightless child, sentencing him 
imprisonment without offense upon his part, 
and then wonder why these children are 
not equipped for the struggles life and why 
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they not succeed when immersed the 
great tide mankind. could not other- 
wise. 

There one other point which wish 
allude and that the diversity point print 
systems that are employed different institu- 
tions. Language the chief means inter- 
course—between individuals, between commu- 
nities and between nations. The United States 
and Canada and Alaska are twice large 
the continent Europe. Here speak but 
one language. the official language, 
the spoken language and practically everybody 
the countries mentioned can speak the Eng- 
lish tongue. every city this Republic, 
every community, every State, the English 
language the spoken and written language 
our citizenship. This has contributed much 
our progress, our prosperity, our social 
advancement and our civilization. The con- 
trary true the continent Europe. There 
number different languages are spoken 
and literally hundreds different dialects. 
Pass across community—a nation larger 
than one our smallest states and you will 
find two three different languages spoken 
among the people, sort artificial 
traditional languages true and yet often 
the difference their language forms 
complete barriers mountain ranges like the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. They put peoples 
asunder, they make strangers neighbors. 
interferes with their commerce, their indus- 
tries, their progress and their civilization. But 
they devise all possible means, artificial means, 
minimize these difficulties and overcome 
them. But among the sightless people the 
world have multiplied artificial mountain 
ranges, artificial differences; have created 
for them three four different written lan- 
guages, strange each other the German 
and English the Spanish and the Italian. 
have gone out our way raise 


these mountain ranges bring about isolation 
among these people whose blessings are none 
too many the greatest. These books are ex- 
pensive and but few books are ever printed 
any forms these types. All told there are 
but few. They are always expensive. there 
were one uniform language written and read 
them all would greatly multiply the num- 
ber available books and greatly multiply the 
advantages and the benefits the systems. 
believe there are three well recognized sys- 
tems point type. never learned but one 
them, and yet feel that any one them 
better than all three them. (Prolonged ap- 
plause.) This certainly one instance where 
there strength and service unity; where 
there weakness, defeat and disappointment 
stupid not remedy the situation and respon- 
sibility ought rest heavily upon those who 
let this condition continue and who not rec- 
tify it; who not unify the written language 
and multiply the blessings those whose mis- 
fortunes and whose burdens are grievous 
borne the best. Let say this con- 
nection that the best service that you can ren- 
der the blind and the best service you can ren- 
der the defective—and use the word respect- 
fully—of any class, help them help 
themselves. (Applause.) Let that your 
motto. Let that your guiding star, fixed 
and invariable the northern star. Let that 
your purpose. Let that your object. 
who are experienced and trained these prob- 
lems and these arts. Simply few sparks 
from the anvil. Some them may service- 
able; some them, your experienced eyes, 
may absurd. They are said heart 
devoted the same cause and anxious 
promote the welfare and prosperity and 
multiply the plans those whom you have 
consecrated your time and your attainments. 


“Knowledge two kinds. know 
subject ourselves, know where can 
find information upon it.” Samuel Johnson. 
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THE SEARCH FOR “UNIFORM TYPE” 


Note: One the results the 
visit England the representatives the 
Uniform Type Committee the American 
Association Workers for the Blind was the 
promise those interested the problem 
England give wide publicity the work 
the “U. C.” pursuance this promise 
the editor The Braille Review (published 
ink type) and Progress (produced 
Braille) printing this month the statement 
prepared the Publicity Sub-Committee 
the for the appeals that were recently 
sent out raise funds carry the work 
the committee. matter historical 
record seems desirable have this presen- 
tation the “problems, purpose, procedure, 
progress, plans, prospects and personnel the 
committee printed the Outlook for the 
Blind for future reference. there are any 
our readers who have not already sub- 
scribed this most important and far-reach- 
ing undertaking hope they will 
once. Checks should made payable Geo. 
Bellows, Treas., and sent Mr. 
Migel, Madison Ave., New York City. 


PROBLEMS AND PURPOSES. 


The great bulk and cost embossed books, 
and even more the great amount labor in- 
volved reading and writing relief, have 
for more than century constituted one the 


chief problems confronting workers for the 
blind. 


The new systems which have from time 
time been put forward have been devised 
meet needs not adequately provided for 
earlier systems, have been deemed have 
great advantages over their predecessors 
some great essentials. obvious that 
determine arbitrarily upon one the exist- 
ing systems, universal system for the 
English-speaking world would not rightly 
permanently settle the matter. accepted 
universally, and remain beyond the life- 
time those who have accepted it, sys- 
tem must intrinsically worthy such 
fate because its real value and the compre- 
hensiveness and efficiency its service 
those who use it. 


determine what are the fundamental 
principles which must underlie embossed 


system order that may best accomplish 
its mission; devise code based upon them; 
and secure the general adoption are 
the PROBLEMS facing workers this field. 


accomplish such results the PURPOSE 
whereunto The Uniform Type Committee has 
been working. 


PROCEDURE. 


order establish the truth necessary 
fundamentals, and believing that “the proof 
the pudding the eating,” the Committee 
has prepared test sheets designed bring out 
various essential points. These have been 
prepared each the three principal dot 
systems, some direct reading tests show 
what readers each system, 
equal standing possible, could do, each with 
the system which was accustomed. Most 
the tests, however, have been more less 
dissociated from context, and have been made 
characters bearing relation each 
other, except their similarity dissimilarity 
structure, order that such contested 
points relative legibility characters con- 
taining few many dots, characters whose 
greatest dimensions are lateral vertical, the 
compactness dispersion dots the char- 
acters, etc., might studied with the minimum 
effect environment habit the reader 
performing the test entering into the result. 
Such tests have been tried with over one 
thousand readers various ages and under 
varying conditions length blindness, 
early education, etc. The results all such 
tests have been carefully preserved, tabulated, 
and studied order that the utmost atom 
information they contain may brought 
bear the question before us. 


PROGRESS. 


During the first six years the Committee’s 
existence—1905 1911—it had only about two 
hundred dollars its disposal for the entire 
period. Naturally was impossible, under 
such circumstances, have anything more 
than volunteer work done, and the mem- 
bers were all dependent upon their own activi- 
ties for their personal maintenance, only 
small beginning could made such time 
they could give this work. Nevertheless, 
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sufficient progress was made that the 
Convention 1911 our Association felt 
worth while authorize the raising three 
thousand dollars further the work, and 
the Convention 1913, ten thousand dollars. 

This enabled the Committee put two paid 
workers into the field gather further data, 
and what they could bring about such 
spirit harmony among those different 
preference and such understanding and 
confidence the Committee’s work 
greatly encouraged the friends the cause 
Uniform Type believe that the day its 
realization dawning. 


PLANS. 


The testing alphabets and the intrinsic 
value individual characters, regardless 
their position meaning, has been accom- 
plished, and the plan the Committee 
proceed speedily possible extend its 
tests into the range musical and mathemat- 
ical notations, well complete the re- 
maining features literary system involv- 
ing punctuation, contractions, etc. this end 
competent workers are now the field con- 
tinue the work already described, modified ac- 
cording circumstances. 

The material thus obtained, after has been 
properly classified and passed upon the 
Committee, placed the hands Con- 
struction Agent, whose duty proceed 
with the actual work code construtcion; 
that is, with the assignment meanings 
characters for the proposed Uniform Type Sys- 
tem. The Committee most gratified 
able announce that Mr. Randolph Lati- 
mer undertaking this work. Mr. Latimer 
eminently well qualified for such position, 
and has the confidence and respect the 
blind and the authorities schools and insti- 
tutions for the blind all over the country, 
whatever type-faith they may be. 


PROSPECTS. 


First, completion the work. Great 
the labor yet performed, the Uni- 
form Type Committee feels that will pos- 
sible present comparatively full report 
1915, the San Francisco Convention our 
Association. The perfection some detail 
may need more time, but confidently 
hoped that the Committee will able lay 


before the Convention 
near completion ready for immediate use, 

Second, acceptance our report. The 
Committee often asked what the 
ultimate outcome What reason have 
believe that after all said and done 
the world will really any nearer the use 
one uniform system? 


reply such inquiries, the Committee 
wishes call attention the following facts: 

The American Association Workers for 
the Blind composed several hundred 
blind people, largely representative the 
superintendents schools for the blind; 
the heads, leading authorities and workers 
all kinds other institutions and organza- 
tions for promoting the welfare the blind. 
The consensus opinion represents the view- 
point practically every institution and or- 
ganization for the blind the country well 
the blind people themselves. This 
cosmopolitan condition which does not exist 
the case any other similar organization. 


The continuance the Committee, the ac- 
ceptance its various partial reports, the 
authority given raise needed funds, all 
speak for themselves the confidence 
which the Association has the Committee. 


But something very much more concrete 
wanted, and happily hand. the Con- 
vention 1913, nine superintendents 
schools for the blind, unsolicited the Type 
Committee and without its knowledge until 
the canvass had already been made, signed 
testimonial whereby they pledged them- 
selves advance adopt and use their 
future work the findings the Committee 
and the system proposed it. 


But this not all. One superintendent, not 
this group, has said that should imme- 
diately proceed print and use his school 
elementary text-books the system recom- 
mended the Committee soon the sys- 
tem was ready for use, and should follow this 
with more advanced matter the classes 
familiar with the new system were ready for 
it, and predicts that long before the class first 
using has reached the upper grades, those 
the upper grades will have demanded books 
for their own use the new system, and this 
demand will have been met, that very 
few years the system will have quietly and 
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naturally worked its way throughout his 
school. 

The editor one the leading magazines 
for the blind, now publishing two editions, one 
each two systems, has said that soon 
there sufficient demand for edition 
the new uniform system will meet that de- 
mand. 


considerable number workers for the 
blind England, including those most promi- 
nent type questions, have approved the plan 
for the Uniform Type Committee devise 
two systems for comparison and selection; 
one constructed entire, strictly accord- 
ance with the results the Committee’s ex- 
periments, and designed possess the highest 
excellence and efficiency; the other have 
the British Braille Alphabet, with the other 
portions the system arranged accordance 
with the results the Committee’s experi- 
ments; and hoped that representative 
committee least five practical folk will 
little later chosen England confer with 
the Uniform Type Committee America and 
examine their findings, prior the San Fran- 
cisco Convention June, 1915. 


The controllers presses for the publica- 
tion embossed literature are, many them, 
holding back production until they have 
system the future. the meantime they 
are putting out only the minimum needed for 
immediate use the systems which they have 
been the habit using heretofore. 


The attitude such men not unique, but 
typical that the great majority those 
interested and concerned. 


has been argued that the adoption an- 
other system, which should supersede those 
now use, would waste books now 
existence. feel that such books the 
various embossed types will required for the 
personal use host individuals who, 
whatever their attitude toward the uniform 
system, will still wish, greater less de- 
gree, continue their personal reading the 
system already familiar them. the time 
that there ceases such demand for such 
books, more are printed these types, 
the books themselves will practically worn 
out; and thus gradual transition, working 
injustice and great hardship any one, 
will have been accomplished. 


PERSON NEL.* 


The Uniform Type Committee, originally 
appointed 1905, consisted five members, 
whom three are still serving. 1909 
was increased ten members. 1913 was 
reduced seven members. 


The present membership and organization 
the Committee are follows: 


F.T. Coll M., Chair- 
man, Valentine Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Graduate the Perkins Institution and Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind. the 
Massachusetts Commission for 
Superintendent training and employment 
for men. 


Fowter, Secretary, 120 Riverside 
Street, Watertown, Mass. Graduate the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind. Instructor the same. 

Mrs. (not blind), not member 
the Committee, engaged clerk and tabu- 
lator for the Committee, and has been close 
touch with all its work from the beginning, 
and accompanied Miss Howard the field 
work for the Committee. She has taught both 
the Perkins Institution, Boston, and the 
Royal Normal College, London, and was one 
the originators the Memorial Home for 
the Blind Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Graduate the Maryland School for the Blind. 
Teacher the same school. Courses the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Teach- 
certificate from Maryland State Board 
Education. 

Peart Howarp, Oakley, Ia. Graduate 
the Iowa College for the Blind. The investiga- 
tion, application tests, and field work con- 
ducted the Type Committee, 1911-13, was 
personally carried Miss Howard, ac- 
companied and assisted Mrs. Fowler. This 
involved the testing 1,200 blind readers 
all ages and classes, and the visiting large 
number schools, libraries, and other insti- 
tutions the United States, Canada, England, 
and Scotland. 

Latimer, Ph.B., Maryland 
School for the Blind. Head teacher the 
same the construction agent 
the Type Committee, whose duty build 
the system recommended the Com- 


*For more detailed information about the trainin 
and activities the members the see Vol. 
VIII, No. 1, p. 22. 
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mittee, from the code material and accord- 
ance with the statistics furnished the in- 
vestigating sub-committee. 

LL.B., 4557, Dover Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Educated Illinois School for 
the Blind. Graduate the Chicago College 

SHOTWELL, Michigan Employ- 
ment Institution for the Blind, Saginaw West 
Side, Mich. Graduate the New York State 
School for the Blind. Graduate from the 


CALIFORNIA 


Several letters having been received recent- 
the Secretary the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind from members 
that organization expressing considerable 
doubt whether would possible for them 
attend the convention the Association, 
held California, because the wide-spread 
difficulty securing funds for philanthropic 
endeavor, circular letter was sent the en- 
tire membership ascertain whether the at- 
tendance would small warrant con- 
sidering change the place holding the 
meeting. 

The replies this letter were considered 
the Executive Committee the 
B., recent meeting held New York 
and, while the attendance unquestionably will 
smaller than would have been under 
conditions, sufficiently large number 
indicated their intention going the 
Pacific coast justify the committee feel- 
ing that the convention should held 
Berkeley, California, determined the 1913 
Jacksonville, Convention. 


from the Michigan Normal College Ypsi- 
lanti. Assistant superintendent 
the Michigan Employment Institution for 
the Blind. Formerly printer the Michigan 
School for the Blind. 


Publicity Sub-Committee the Uniform Type 
Committee the American Association 
Workers for the Blind. 


CONFERENCE 


view the importance that generally 
attached this meeting exceedingly de- 
sirable that many possible should make 
the journey, particularly the official representa- 
tives all organized work for the blind and 
the Executive Committee, therefore, urges all 
workers for the blind take active steps 
secure the funds necessary send representa- 
tives this important convention. 

view his successful experience, 
conductor parties teachers attending 
meetings educational associations, Mr. Ed- 
ward Van Cleve was requested organize 
the party for San Francisco for all those who 
may going from Chicago and the East. 
one more capable and willing serve the 
cause workers for the blind arranging, 
the lowest possible cost, delightful trip. 
may addressed 412 Ninth New 
York City, and all members the 
and and their friends who are in- 
terested are invited secure information 


from him. 
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(Magazine Articles continued from 128.) 
blind, Montreal, its scope and organiza- 
tion, Gray, principal. pp. 1-6. 

Braille Review and The Teacher the Blind, 
June, 1914: The myope class attached 
the elementary school, Everett, 
The Teacher the Blind. pp. 2-5. 

Braille Review and The Teacher the Blind, 
July, 1914: Some defects our past 
methods training and employing the 
blind, and advocating their 
fore the public, the editor. pp. 1-4. 

Braille Review and The Teacher the Blind, 
August, 1914: Sir Francis Campbell. pp. 
1-4, also The Teacher the Blind. 
pp. 1-2. 

Braille Review and The Teacher the Blind, 
September 1914: Craigmiller 
Royal Scottish museum, The Teacher 
the Blind. pp. 3-5. 

Deas, Charlton. How may show our 
museums and art galleries the blind, 
illustrated report some experiments: 
read the Hull conference the Mu- 
seums’ Association, 15th July, 1913, and 
reprinted from the Museums Journal. Vol. 
13, 1913. Illustrated. pp. 


Independent, April 1914: Blind, Harry 
Kemp (poetry). 36. 

The Foyer, Philadelphia, Pa. April, 1914: 
memory Dr. David Wood, Rollo 
Maitland. Portrait. pp. 10: 23. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa., August 
ing the blind self-supporting, 
Taylor. (An account 
the Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind.) 


Lewis, Park, Sight saving and brain 
building, International congress 
school hygiene; transactions the fourth 
congress. Vol. pp. 55-62. Buffalo, 
1913. The Courier Co. 

Magazine, New York, June, 1914: 
new era for the blind, Helen Christine 
Bennett. (Photographs taken the Brook- 
lyn headquarters for the blind.) pp. 11- 
13: 

McClure’s Magazine, May, 1914: The day 
omens, story chance, Percival Gib- 
bon (fiction). 63-72. 

Nelson’s Loose-leaf Encyclopaedia. Training 
the blind, Edward Allen, vol. 
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pp. 136-138. Illustrated. (This article 
was re-written and brought date 
March, 1914.) 


The Nurse, journal practical knowledge, 
Jamestown, New York, April, 1914: Care 
the new-born baby’s eyes, Park 
Lewis. pp. 165-170. 

The Outlook, May 16, 1914: David Duffle 
Wood, editorial, and picture the me- 
morial tablet erected St. Stephen’s 
Church, also picture Helen Keller “see- 
ing” the “Garden the Gods.” pp. 98-99. 


Remington Notes, New York, April, 1914: 
letter from Helen Keller. Portrait. pp. 


Science Conspectus, published the Society 
Arts the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology, Boston. Vol. 1914. 
Eye defects backward children, over- 
looked obstacle the mental development 
the child, that responsible for much 
suffering and loss mental power, 
Mortimer Frank. pp. 24-26. 


The Spectator, London, March 28, 1914: Light 
for the blind, editorial; and Books for the 
Blind, Arthur Pearson, see the “Cor- 
respondence” also. pp. 514-515. (Appeal 
for aid printing Braille books the 
National Institute for the Blind, England.) 

The Survey, April 1914: Beauty for blind 
eyes, indoors and out Perkins Institu- 
tion, Clement. Illustrated. pp. 
6-12. 

The Survey, May 1914: Saving eyesight: 
exhibit the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind, Henry Greene, also 
samples embossed type for the blind 
now use. pp. 179-183. 

The Survey, May 16, 1914: Delegates Lon- 
don Conference the Blind. 191. 


United States Bureau Education. Progress 
the education the blind the United 
States the year 1912-1913, Edward 
Allen; reprint from the report the 
Commissioner Education for the year 
ended June 30, 1914. pp. 471-480. 


Volta Review, June, 1914. Helen Keller’s flag, 
pp. 357-360. Illustrated. 

The Walworth Log, published monthly the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
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